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Notice the Simplicity of 
Radiating Construction 
Manifold a Feature 





ORBES WARM AIR HEATERS 


have been sold to dealers for over twenty-one years and have given the very best of satisfaction 
to them and their customers. Wherever Warm Air Heaters are discussed the FORBES are well 
and favorably known. The FORBES WARM AIR HEATERS have features that are different 


from those possessed by the general run of heaters. They possess quality and durability of the 
highest order. 

The RADIATING MANIFOLD used in the FORBES WARM AIR HEATERS is « feature that 
is a novel principle in warm air heating. By its use all the heated air that usually escapes up 


the chimney is extracted and retained and forced through the house. 


BUILT GOOD TO MAKE GOOD—AND THEY DO 


DEALERS—While the thought is fresh in your mind, send us a card and get our full particulars. They 
will convince you that you should handle the FORBES WARM AIR HEATERS. 1! nderful selling 
qualities of the FORBES WARM AIR HEATERS are the logical reward for their s: le feature 


OUR CATALOG WILL PROVE VALUABLE TO YOU—WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


TUBULAR HEATING & VENTILATING CO. 


228 QUARRY STREET 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 50 ard 51. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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 TRADoOE NAME 


The Steel Furnace that is pos- 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made 
right. 

Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- 


ether. No direct draft to warp and 
uckle. Stays in order. 


FRONT RANE 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 


REN Ste Reo} 


If you’re not handling the 
FRONT RANE you, your cus- 


tomers and we are all losing 
money. Write for illustrated 
literature and prices. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 

















ESTABLISHED 1880 
, Reprcsentative of 
The Hardware, Stove, 
Sheet Metal, and Warm 
Air Heating and Venti- 
lating Interests 
PUBLISHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
620South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


. . , 
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IN SPITE OF the widespread diffusion of informa- 
tion concerning soldier insurance, there is still con- 
siderable confusion with regard to this 
vital subject. Hence Secretary McAdoo 
has called upon all local draft boards to 


For Soldier 

Insurance. 

acquaint drafted men with the provisions 

of the soldier-insurance law and to urge every drafted 

man to take out this insurance. The boards have been 

furnished with literature to aid them in this educa 
tional work. 

The law affording insurance to our fighting forces 
has well been called the most just and humane pro 
vision ever made by a nation for its soldiers and sail- 
ors. The (Government and the American 
recognize the justice of affording this protection to the 
men who risk their lives for their country and to their 
It is only just to 


people 


families and dependents at home. 
themselves and to their families and dependents that 
our fighting men avail themselves of this opportunity. 
Every American enlisting should take out this in- 
surance and carry with him into danger the hearten 
ing knowledge that whatever happens, himself and his 
dependents are protected by his Government. 








EVIDENCE BEYOND cavil is to be had in proof of the 
assertion that quality of goods and store service bring 


- , steady profits to the retailer. They pay 
ity o . al : 

Ms 7 in satisfied customers, who come back 

oods an ee ee a 

. d to you and send their friends; pay in 

Service Pay. eS eee ; : 

maintaining a standard for your store 


that everybody recognizes as the highest; pay in big 
ger business, which is brought to you by advertising, 
which is given freely by those who are more than sat 
isfied with their purchases. The salesman who gets 
the most consideration these days is the one who shows 
the customer how commodities can be used to the dis 
tinct advantage of the customer, the salesman who 
develops the buyer’s knowledge of hardware, who 
shows the customer how the goods fit his exact needs 

Your store must be equipped with lighting devices 
that will help sell the goods—it is a part of “good 


Convenient arrangement of drop lights 


should be arranged over show cases and stock cabinets, 


service.” 


so as to give the goods all the display they merit. It 
does not matter how high the quality of your goods 
may be, or how tempting your prices, or how cleverly 
your salesmen talk; if your goods are not well dis 
played, well demonstrated, sales will be lost. 
(uantity and price are not sufficient nowadays to 
hold customers. Service is a great item, it is winning 
new customers and piling up profits perhaps more than 


h 


any one thing. If requested, always exchange goods 


wherever possible; if you refuse, the chances are the 


customer is lost. Courtesy, promptness, wrapping, 
lighting, heating, display, fresh air, are all included in 
service. 

Your whole store should be run on one great sys- 
tematic service plan. The satisfied sale of hardware 
will bring that customer back for other articles in the 
same line, whereas if he is advised wrongly and re- 
sults are not what he expected or what by right he 
should receive, it is a minus mark against your service 
ability, a demerit for your store. 

It will be a good idea to have a service department, 
in charge of any one of your good clerks. Here ques- 
tions could be answered, advice given, and seasonable, 
practical and economical points supplied and all things 
pertaining to the hardware trade could be answered if 
desired. 

Service walks hand in hand with sales. Always be 
ready to furnish ideas. Suggestions are more power- 
Women, especially, are reached by 
Kach 


ful than logic. 
clever ideas for the betterment of their homes, 
man behind the counter can appoint himself a service 
captain, catering to the best interests of each customer, 
and do not forget a great deal can be learned from the 
other side of the counter. While many men may not 
be master mechanics, they may have a good deal of 
practical knowledge regarding the use of hardware— 
points which they have learned by continuous “‘tinker- 
ing around the house.” 

If you wish to create new business and hold old, and 
build up the strength and quality of your whole organ- 
ization, make yourself familiar with all new ideas re- 
Become a of hardware 
that the 
Determine to counsel with and give 


garding hardware. student 


advertising, particularly covering special 
brands you carry. 
comprehensive service to all customers. 








NOWADAYS WE hear and read much about man 
power. Iluman power is a more expressive term, be- 
cause it emphasizes the fact that the 
constitute a 


In the final 


and children also 
great factor in 


victory every man, woman, and child in 


Man Power women 


Will Tell. this war. 
\merica can and should have a part 

In comparing the man power of Germany with that 
of the United States it must be borne in mind that a 
labor of the 


the Ger 


much larger proportion of the manual 


man power of the Nation is performed by 


man women than by the women of \merica. It is said 


tituted 42 per cent 


1 
{ 


at in peace times the women col 











of the agricultural and industrial labor of Germany. 
They work in the fields, in the factories, in the 
mines, at the very hardest and most laborious tasks, 
doing the work done only by men in this country 
With a great proportion of the German men in the 
army, it is not improbable that women now constitute 
hy far the larger proportion of German manual labor. 

The women of the United States are nobly, unself- 
ishly bearing their share of the burdens of war. By 
the power and courage of America the fate of the 
German women is not and will never be theirs. But 
it will be with their assistance and cooperation and 
their full assumption of the burdens and duties of the 
day that the United States is to exert its full power in 
ridding the world of that intolerable German kultur 
which makes brute soldiers of the men and slaves of 


the women. 





HARDWARE DEALERS can greatly promote their busi- 
ness interests and, at the same time, do constructive 
work of civic value for their respective 

Community communities, by taking an active part in 
Democracy neighborhood For the 
last ten years the neighborhood associa- 

tion movement has been steadily progressing all over 
the country. It represents the greatest progress of 
the present day toward democratic and unified cort 


organizations. 


for community betterment. 

The neighborhood associations that are now feder- 
ated in a co-ordinated central association grew up as 
independent bodies in different localities, expressing 
The 


idea of their formation was not to impose another 


the needs and desires of separate communities. 


welfare organization on the localities already served 
by many specialized efforts looking toward charitable, 
prison reform, child welfare, health and other better- 
ment projects, but to give some method of expression 
to all the people of the community and some means of 
local control of these welfare agencies. The complete 
success that they have attained and the permanence 
that their activties show, indicate that the movement 
is one that has come to stay. 

The world war has demonstrated the effectiveness 
of the neighborhood association as an instrument of 
community stimulation for national purposes and also 
of expeditious and effective organization of community 
war service. The neighborhood associa- 
among the very few organizations that 


forces for 
tions were 
were ready at the outbreak of the war to undertake 
national government aid measures in communities. 
Long before America entered the war, they had 
turned their energies toward food conservation; farm 
and gardening stimulation; and later to recruiting 
rallies, patriotic mass meetings ; in New York State to 
the military census, to War Savings Stamps sales and 
Liberty Bond canvassing. Americanization activities 
have played a large part in their program from the 
inception of their work nearly ten years ago and now 
are demanding an increased amount of attention. 
With the days of reconstruction will come greater 
problems for governmental and social agencies than 
even the war presented. The experience and informa- 
tion that localities are gaining by the organization of 
communities under the direction of the National Coun- 
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cil of Defense, War Camp Communitiy Service Y. MM. 
C. A., War Camp Activities and other national servic 
bodies will stimulate a tremendous community force 
that will naturally assume a most prominent place in 
social rehabilitation at the close of the war. The 
neighborhood association may well serve as a model or- 
ganization for community forces. 

Activities such as these included under health, hous 
ing, family rehabilitation, charity, child welfare, rec- 
reation, education, employment and economic welfare 
have been correlated in a unified scheme of procedure 
for communities by innumerable local organizations, 
particularly the neighborhood associations. The local 
community is the bed rock of American democracy, 
and the greatest hope for progress in the future is the 
sound development of local initiative and organization. 








WHEN A SALEs force is so organized that the spirit 
of enthusiasm reaches every member, then the best 
sort of teamwork results. An enthusias- 


Cultivates tic force will do more and better work. 


Enthusiasm. One cannot help being impressed with 
the activity, the good cheer, the evidence 
of prosperity and the health of a business in an or- 
ganization that is working under the spell of en- 
thusiasm, brought about by a constant effort on the 
part of every member to do something to keep the 
decks cleared for action. 

Where there is enthusiasm, everybody is ready to 
jump into the breach. There is no jealousy. The man 
higher up rejoices if the fellow lower down does 
something that attracts attention. The fellow workers 
nod, and smile approvingly. Each resolves to do 
something equally as brilliant. 

When one enters into such a store one is struck with 
the enthusiastic accord. The business may be small 
It makes no difference. The work of the organization 
will stand out all the more brilliantly. If it be large, 
it will be more thorough, because it is so far-reaching. 

Enthusiasm that is participated in by every mem- 
ber of a selling organization brings in more business 

and holds it. It is a germ that will drive out lazi- 
ness, hold indolence up to the light, laugh indifference 
to scorn, smooth out the wrinkles and cares of business, 
and establish in its stead perfect concert of action, 
teamwork in all departments, and make for a better 
day’s work, and great profit for all concerned. [n- 
thusiasm is easier to acquire than a grouch, wears 
hetter, gives more satisfaction, pleases the customer, 
and makes life worth living. 








MorE THAN $3,500,000,000 has been collected in in- 
ternal revenue taxes,. including income and excess- 
profits taxes, for the fiscal year. This 
exceeds by over $100,000,000 the esti- 
mates made a few months ago, and by 
200,000,000 the estimates made a 


The People 

Gladly Pay. 

over 

year ago when the revenue measures were passed by 
Congress. 

The success in collecting this large revenue is at- 
tributed by the Treasury Department to the patriotism 
and cooperation of the American people in promptly 
and cheerfully meeting the war burdens imposed upon 
them. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Ly an apparent contradiction, a long face shortens 
friendships and lessens happiness. “A long face” does 
not refer to the anatomical measurements or contour 
of the countenance. It signifies the pessimistic state 
of mind which makes the muscles stretch themselves 
into forbidding lines of expression. Instinctively one 
distrusts such a face. A cheerful countenance, on the 
contrary, wins friends, invites confidence, and pro- 
motes happiness. 

*x* * * 

Juries are sometimes human, declares my friend 
Harvey Manny of the Robinson Furnace Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. In proof of the assertion he nar- 
rates the following incident: 

Rastus Jackson, a native of Georgia, was sum- 
moned to court on an assault charge. The state 
brought into court the weapons used—a huge pole, a 
dagger, a pair of shears, a saw, and a gun. Jackson’s 
counsel produced as the complainant’s weapons an ax, 
a shovel, a scythe, a hoe, and a pair of tongs. 

The jury was out but a short while and returned 
with this verdict : “Resolved, That we, the jury, would 
have given five dollars to see the fight.” 

2 


As illustrating the old saying, ““Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” my friend C. G. Schroeter 
of Schroeter Brothers Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, tells the story of a farmer who by mistake 
had got aboard a car reserved for a party of Princeton 
graduates who were returning to their alma mater for 
some special event. There was a large quantity of 
refreshments on the car, and the farmer was allowed 
to join the others. Finally some one asked him: 

“Are you an alumnus?” 

“No,” said the old man, earnestly, “but I believe 
in it.” 

* *x * 

To take words too literally often results in grave 
inconvenience, says my friend Merle Slane of the 
Globe Stove and Range Company, Kokomo, Indiana. 
He quotes the following letter received by a school- 
teacher as evidence of the fact: 

“Dear Madam,—Please ixcus my Tommy today. 
He won’t come to skule, because he is acting as time- 
keeper for his father, and it is your fault. U gave 
him a ixample if a field is 6 miles around how long 
will it take a man walking 3%4 miles an hour to walk 
2% times round it. Tommy ain’t a man so we had to 
send his father. They went early this morning & 
father will walk round the field and Tommy will time 
him, but pleas don’t give my boy such ixamples again, 
because my husban’ must go to work every day to sup- 
port his family.” 

* * * 

Joseph M. Hottel of the Delta File Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, relates this highly diverting 
incident : 

“Children,” said the Sunday-school superintendent. 
this picture illustrates to-day’s lesson: Lot was 
warned to take his wife and daughters and flee out of 


Sodom. Here is Lot and his daughters, with his wife 
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just behind them; and there is Sodom in the back- 
ground. Now has any girl or boy a question before 
we take up the study of the lesson? Well, Susie?” 

“Pleathe, thir,” lisped the latest graduate from the 
infant class, “where ith the flea?” 

ok HE * 

John H. Kitchen, the clever secretary of the Kansas 
City Chapter of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, declares that it is necessary to 
understand appearances in order to be able rightly to 
judge them. By way of example he tells this veracious 
tale: 

Seeing a tramp hurrying away from a large house, 
a fellow-professional asked him what luck he had had 

“Tt ain't no use askin’ there,” was the reply. “TI just 
had a peep through the winder. It’s a poverty-stricken 
house. There was actually two ladies playin’ on one 
pianner.” 

* * ok 

Piety is a thing difficult to estimate, avers my friend 
E. P. Miller of the Lennox Furnace Company, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. He gives an instance to explain 
his meaning, as follows: 

A colored preacher was visiting a certain household 
in a town in Georgia. Quite early in the morning he 
was awakened by the tones of a contralto voice sing- 
ing, “Abide With Me.” As the preacher lay in bed he 
meditated upon the piety which his hostess must pos- 
sess which enabled her to proceed about her task early 
in the morning singing such a noble hymn. 

At breakfast he spoke to her about it, and told her 
how pleased he was. 

“Lawsy!” she replied, “that’s de hymn I boils eggs 
by; three verses for soft and five for hard.” 


x * x 


Al Friedley of Friedley-Voshardt Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, relates the tale of an Eastern college 
graduate who got work in a Michigan lumber-camp. 
He was told to get busy on one end of a cross-cut saw, 
the other end being in charge of an old and experi- 
enced lumberman. At first all went well, but at the end 
of the second day the young man’s strength began to 
wane. Suddenly the old man stopped the saw and 
spat. 

“Son,” said he, not unkindly, “I don't mind your 
ridin’ on this saw, but if it’s just the same to you I 
wish you’d keep your feet off the ground.” 

* 

Confidence in one’s own powers of achievement is 
Most of 
the failures in this world are due to lack of self-reli 
Ambition is another name for the kind of self- 
fac S of 


ance, 


confidence to quit in the 


which refuses 
obstacles. 
Ambition Never Quits. 
Though the castles you are building 
Fall upon the ground to-morroy 
Turning all your sweetest dream 
Do not cry at the disaster 
Don’t let grief become your maste: 
Toot the whistle of Ambitio: 


old to lead, 


Great success is born of failur: 
Plus undaunted perseveran:: 

Men are never “counted out ti’ re dea 
If you put your shoulder to i 
Feel assured that you can « 

Toot the whistle of Ambition 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











URGES CO-OPERATION IN SPEEDING THE 
WORK OF THE NEW DRAFT. 





The Provost Marshal General authorizes the follow- 
ing statement : 

Preliminary steps have been taken by the Provost 
Marshal General to provide for the regisration of 
those men who will be affected by the Act of Congress 
extending the age limits of the selective draft. 

State Headquarters, Local Boards, and other off- 
cials in the various States have been advised to-hold 
themselves in readiness to proceed promptly with their 
work as soon as the President, by proclamation, has 
fixed the date of registration. 

Because of the urgency of the situation, it is essen- 
tial that as much of the preparatory work as possible 
be done at this time in order that the Administration 
may promptly avail itself of the new law. To that 
end, now, as in the past, the utmost reliance is placed 
on the American people to supply the necessary co- 
operation and teamwork. 

The situation is urgent because by October 1, Class 
1, under the age limits of the original Act, will have 
been entirely exhausted. Unless there is to be a very 
serious interruption in the flow of American troops to 
the camps and thence across the seas to France, Class 
1 must be replenished at the earliest possible moment 
by available men both below and above the present 
age limits of ar to 31. There is, literal'y, no time to 
be lost. 

The bill which has been passed in Congress at the re- 
quest of the War Department fixes the new age limits 
at 18 and 45 years. That is to say, it includes, in 
addition to the men within the present limits, those be- 
tween 32 and 45, inclusive (fourteen annual classes), 
and those between 18 and 20, inclusive (three annual 
classes). 

These limits were suggested to Congress by the War 
Department, because the military man-power program 
of the United States requires that the now nearly de- 
pleted reservoir of Class 1 men shall be replenished by 
more than 2,000,000 men available for full military 
service. On the basis of actuarial figures from in- 
surance companies, census computations and the ex- 
perience of this office in the previous registration, it 
has been estimated that the required number of men 
for Class 1 may be had only by including within the 
draft age limits men between 32 and 45 and between 
18 and 20. That is to say, approximately 13,000,000 


men must be added to the list of registrants, in order 
that, with all exemptions allowed, at least 2,000,000 
men will remain in Class 1. 

In other words, here is the problem presented: It 
will be necessary, between the date of the passage of 
the bill and October 1, to register and begin to classify 
by questionnaire 13,000,coo0 men not heretofore in- 








cluded in the draft age limits; or approximately one 
and one-third as many men as were registered on June 


5, 1917. And, when this has been done, draft calls 
upon the new Class 1 must start to fill the places in the 
training camps of those men going to France. 

This office, in its preliminary instructions sent out 
to draft executives in the various states, has proceeded 
on the assumption that the new registration might be 
held early in September. It will be necessary for the 
President’s proclamation to fix a registration date as 
soon as possible, allowing ample time to be given for 
posting his proclamation in every region in the coun- 
try. Thus, Registration Day might be as early as Sep- 
tember 5, or shortly thereafter. To have the first in- 
stallment of the new Class 1 ready for camp by Octo- 
ber, it would be necessary to have the registration not 
later than September 15. In any event, it is obvious 
that we cannot wait until the proclamation is made be- 
fore beginning the preliminary work in this vast un- 
dertaking. 

Existing draft machinery in the different states is to 
be used with such increased facilities and additional 
registrars as appear likely to be required for the larger 
enrollment. The governors of the various states and 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia will be 
called upon to supervise the registration in their re- 
spective jurisdictions. The Adjutant General or Draft 
Executive in each state, acting under the direction of 
the Governor, will be the central administrative au- 
thority of the registration within that state. Local 
Boards will have immediate direction and supervision 
within their respective jurisdictions. The actual reg- 
istration will be made in the customary voting precincts 
within the jurisdiction of each The 
Boards have been requested to proceed at once with 
the appointment of one or more registrars for each 
precinct within their respective jurisdictions, on the 
basis of probably one registrar for each eighty reg- 
istrants. On the basis of the bill as introduced in Con- 
gress, one and one-third times as many registrars will 
be needed as were required on June 5, 1917. 

Entirely aside from the powers which the new law 
confers on the Government, it is essential that the pub- 
lic shall accord the fullest measure of cooperation, 
and the Wat Department has implicit confidence that 
the response of the men who will be required to regis- 
ter under the new law will be as patriotic and as com- 
plete as that which marked the registration on June 5, 
1917. Fundamentally, the processes of the selectiv: 
draft rest upon the principle of heroic sacrifice tha! 
has made of the American army in this war an estal) 
lishment faithful to the best traditions of the American 
Now, as in the previous registration, the 


Soard. Local 


people. 
magthood of America is to be given opportunity to 
demonstrate its undying loyalty to the Republic, am 
to manifest its faith in those principles of free gover- 
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ment for which the civilized nations of the world are 
battling in the most momentous war of the ages. 





TRANSFERS GAS STOVE PATENTS. 


United States patent rights, ‘numbers 1,273,644 and 
1,273,735, secured by Benjamin E. Meacham, Lorain, 
Ohio, and Guy B. Child, Chicago, Illinois, respectively, 
have been assigned to the American Stove Company 
of St. Louis, Missouri, and are described in the fol- 
lowing: 

Number 1,273,044: A 
gas stove having cook- 
ing burners, an oven, a 





housing communicating 
with the gas supply for 
the cooking burners, 
burners for the oven, the 
gas supply for the said 














oven burners communi- 














ph = ES cating with the housing, 
vi, 7X a valve in said housing 
1,273,644 ei for controlling the said 

> gas supply to the oven 


burners, and a thermo actuated member located in the 
cool zone of the oven and operatively associated with 
said valve for controlling it whereby the thermo actu- 
ated member quickly responds to the change of tem- 
perature in the oven for the purpose of reestablishing 
and maintaining a desired predetermined temperature. 

Number 1,273,735: 
The 


with a frame, of a 


1,273,735 combination 
door hinged thereto, 
the hinge comprising 
a vertical housing 
secured to the wall 
of the 
housing having in- 
ner, outer and end 
walls, the door hav- 


frame, the 








ing hinged ears, the 
end walls of the housing having outwardly elongated 
openings, a pintle rod passing through the hinged ears 
and through the elongated openings of the housing, 
and outwardly bowed leaf-spring located between the 
pintle rod and the outer wall of the housing. 


- 
oo 


WAR SAVERS ARE LIFE SAVERS. 





“Extravagance costs blood, the blood of heroes,” 
says Lloyd-George. 

War savers are life savers. The sinews of war are 
gathered largely from thrift. 
be won partly by stored-up resources. 
out of the present products of labor. The British peo- 
ple had to learn, as we must learn, that goods and 


The war perhaps can 
We must save 


services must be saved by all. Saving must become a 


habit. For war is a battle of resources. (Germany 
saves with efficiency because she saves scientifically. 
She conserves her resources. 

lo waste in these times is to fight on the side of the 


Kaiser. 
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PATENTS A LIQUID FUEL STOVE. 


John S. Brennan and Albert J. Lindemann, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, assignors to A. J. Lindemann and 
Hoverses Company, Milwaukee, have been granted 
United Sta:es patent rights, under number 1,274,134, 
for a liquid fuel stove described herewith: 

The combination 
with a reservoir 
having a main- 
tained oil level and 
trough, 








1,274.184 
a burner 


and an oil supply conduit communicating between said 
reservoir and trough, of means for raising and low- 
ering the trough with respect to the said oil level com- 
prising a flexible pipe at the end of the conduit near- 
est the burner, a sliding support connected with said 
trough and a rotary member with which said support 
is movably connected. 

} are a 


HELPS THE DEALER TO 





SELL STOVES. 


An attractive appearance is not the only quality 
which a housewife demands in a stove, but it is one 
of the qualities about 





which she is most anx- 
When she comes 


<% ious. 
me | into the store of the 
rf ny" 
dealer, therefore, it is 
a ° . 
se advisable for him, for 
=) oN = business reasons, to 
Y = r 
~ <4 SAN, _ have his store appear as 
NF fae en A 
WILL ITOVERPRUE LC neat and attractive as 
" ae yi! © 
*\ ene |!! = possible. If he sees to 
it that this is done he 
Black Silk Stove Polish, ‘ . . 
Made by Black Silk Stove will find that his sales 
Polish Works, Sterling, lilinois. wil] increase to a con- 


siderable extent. It is apparent, therefore, that any- 
thing which enables him to keep his stoves attractive 
in appearance will be a great aid to him in selling 
them and making profits. 

lor this reason, much value attaches to the Black 
Silk Stove Polish, a can of which is shown herewith. 
This polish is manufactured by the Black Silk Stove 
Polish Works, Sterling, Illinois. 

This company states that if a stove on a dealer's 
sample floor has been well polished with Black Silk 
Stove Polish, and becomes shopworn, all that is neces- 
sary is to dampen it, and go over it with a hard pol- 
No more polish is required, and the 
very 


ishing brush. 
shine will be better than when first polished. 
time this is repeated an improvement will be noticed. 
This polish will not dry out, rust through the cans or 
freeze out in any climate. Stove dealers will no doubt 
find that by using this polish they will be able to sell 
more stoves and thus reap greater profits. This polish 
is put up in 5 pound cans for dealers’ use. Those who 
are desirous of obtaining full information about it 
should write to the Black Silk Stove Polish Works, 
Sterling, Illinois. 
~o- 

Secretary Redfield says that “big as we are, we are 
not yet sufficient unto ourselves. | think one of the 
things we are going to get out of this war is a realiza- 


tion that we belong to the family of nations.” 
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The American Machine and Tool Company, Chi- 
cago, will move its plant to Hastings, Michigan. 


The Green Bay Wire Works, Green Bay, Wiscon- , 


sin, capitalized at $30,000 has been chartered by A. 
W. Priest, T. E. Fox, and C. E. Maser. 

The Williamsport Wire Rope Company, Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, has awarded the contract for a 
$40,000 warehouse, gox200 feet. 

The Atlantic Nail & Wire Company of New York 
City, has purchased a site in Newark, New Jersey, 
where it will manufacture nails and wire. 

The Browne and Sharpe Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island, has awarded a contract for 
the erection of a $40,000 plant addition, 64x175 feet. 

The Economy Squeezer Company, Portland, Maine, 
has been incorporated for $10,000 to make tools. The 
incorporators are Charles W. Conant, Robert Braun 
and M. McGray. 


The American Tool Works, Hartford, Connecticut, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 
by John A. Sundkvist, M. Sundkvist, Frank L. Lind- 
strom, and A. Lindstrom. 


The Winchester Tool Company, Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts, has been incorporated with a capital of $25,- 
ooo. Alfred C. Routhier, Harold E. Ball, and A. W. 
Jadis are the incorporators. 

The Manufacturing Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has been incorporated to make keys, 
locks, dies and machinery with a capital of $4,000, by 
William Epstein, Morris Epstein and Eli Epstein. 

e+ 


ANNOUNCES NEXT CONVENTION. 


Yankey 


The next convention of the National Hardware As- 
sociation and the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 23, 24 and 25, 1918, with headquarters for 
both Associations at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 

The many reasons which contributed to the record- 
breaking attendance at the convention last October 
exist today in greater number. Those who desire to 
locate in the headquarters hotel should telegraph or 
write immediately to the Marlborough-Blenheim hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

PERMITS REPLACEMENT OF STOCK USED 
FOR WAR PURPOSES. 





Jobbers whose stocks of sheets, metals, nails, wire, 
heavy hardware, copper and brass have been used in 


emergencies on war work, and thus depleted for regu- 


: lar business are now permitted through a system of re- 


ports to the War Industries Board, to replace such 
stocks from month to month as mills are able to make 
shipment. This does not mean, however, that new 
goods so received can be sold promiscuously—they 
must be sold only to factories or consumers who will 
use them for essential purposes. 

Jobbers are also required to sign the following 
pledge as evidence of. their good faith in this matter 
and in turn they are required to obtain a similar pledge 
from their customers: 

“T do hereby pledge myself not to use, or, so far as lies 
within my power, permit the use of any stocks now in 
or which may hereafter come into my possession or 
control, save 

“First: For essential uses, as that term may be 
defined from time to time by the Priorities Division of 
the War Industries Board, and 

“Second: That I will not hoard or countenance the 
hoarding of stocks and will use my best endeavor to 
insure that they be distributed and applied solely for 
essential uses.” 





NEXT YEAR’S BINDER TWINE WILL COST 
THREE CENTS LESS. 


3inder twine for the harvest of 1919 will cost Amer- 
ican farmers about three cents per pound less than they 
have paid this year ; the estimated total saving to grain 
growers of the United States is $6,000,000. This an- 
nouncement of the United States Food Administration 
follows an arrangement it has made with the Comision 
Reguladora, the Yucatan monopoly controlling sisal, 
whereby the Comision has contracted to sell 500,000 
bales of sisal to twine mills of the country at a price 
three cents per pound less than a year ago. 

That quantity of sisal represents the principal sup- 
ply of the fiber needed to manufacture binder twine for 
the grain harvest of 1919. To maintain an economical 
operation of twine mills in the United States, sisal is 
contracted for about a year ahead and is manufactured 
into the finished twine throughout the year. By the 
new arrangements the cost of sisal will be approx- 
imately 16 cents wholesale at gulf ports compared with 
19 cents per pound for the sisal used in making the 
twine for the present harvest. 

Since its early investigations of binder twine, which 
is a vital element in our grain harvest, the Food .\d 
ministration has maintained that the Comision Regu- 
ladora of Yucatan must sell its sisal at more reasona!)! 
prices if it expects to retain this country as a large c'! 
tomer. Sisal growers have complained, however, 
the high cost of food and supplies which they secure 
from the United States. With the hope of establis'- 
ing a better understanding between Mexico and Amer- 
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ican producers, the Food Administration proposes an 
exchange of agricultural commissions. A commission 
of Mexican farmers has been invited to visit the 
United States and study the production and distribu- 
tion of articles they secure from this country. 

In case the proposal is accepted, the Food Adminis- 
tration plans to have a committee of American farmers 
visit Yucatan to study methods and costs of sisal pro- 
duction. Such an interchange of study is expected to 
prepare the way for mutually satisfactory conditions 
in future sisal arrangements. 


2 





ACQUIRES PATENT FOR GEARINGS FOR 
WASHING MACHINES. 


William J. Schoonover, Belvidere, Illinois, has pro- 
cured United States patent rights, under numbers 
1,274,087 and 1,274,088, for gearings for washing ma- 
chines described herewith. 

Number 1,274,087: 
In a gearing, the com- 
bination with a support 
adapted to hold water 
and having a_ vertical 
bearing sleeve extend- 
ing through the central 
portion of the bottom 
thereof, of a shaft 
mounted to reciprocate 
lengthwise in said bear- 


op 


1,274,087 





ing, means located be- 
neath the support and 
connected to the lower 
end of the shaft to reciprocate it lengthwise, a spider 
mounted to rotate on the upper end of the shaft, and 
connections between the spider and the shaft actuated 
by the movement of the latter to rotate the spider step 








by step. 

Number 1,274,088: In a 
gearing, the combination with 
a support, of a shaft recipro- 
cating to and fro in said 
support having a _ helical 
therein, a 
in the 


1,274,088 


spline groove 
ratchet disk mounted 
support and through which 
the shaft reciprocates having 
a spline lug entering the 
groove, a detent lug on the 
support co-operating with the 
ratchet disk to prevent its 
rotation in one direction, and 
a helically-coiled expanding spring interposed between 
the support and the ratchet disk to hold the latter 





yieldingly in engagement with the detent tag. 





HELPS HARDWARE DEALERS BUILD UP 
A LARGE CUTLERY TRADE. 


Cutlery is an important line in practically every 
hardware store. It is a line which interests both the 
men and the women buyers. Dealers everywhere have 
found that a forceful window display of razors and 
pocket knives always begets a great amount of busi- 
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‘ness from the men, while a good exhibit of scissors, 


shears, carving knives, and kitchen knives is sure to 
attract the attention of the women and result in many 
sales. Yes, the sale of cutlery is profitable to hard- 
ware dealers. 

It is incumbent upon them, therefore, to pay as 
much attention to this department of their business as 
possible, and to try to draw the interest of the buyers 
of such articles to their stores. One of the greatest 
helps in doing this is to be found in a good sharpening 
machine, such as, for example, the Hatfield Complete 
Sharpening Machine, illus- 
trated herewith, and manu- 


factured by the Hyfield 

ke Manufacturing Company, 
“F eh Oh aoe 3 s hin, 
21 Walker Street, New 

York City. This machine 

brings the men into the 


store with their dull safety 
razor blades to be sharp- 


ened. It also brings the 
women with their dull scis- 
sors, shears, carving 


knives, and kitchen knives. 
And by keeping both the 
men and women coming to 
the store it not only helps 
the dealer establish a large 





Hatfield Complete 
Sharpening Machine, Made 
by the Hyfield Manufacturing 
Company, 21 Walker Street, 
New York City. 


trade in cutlery, but also gives him the opportunity of 
increasing his sales in his other lines of business, It 
is advisable for the hardware dealer to get the right 
plan for entering the sharpening business by address- 
ing the Hyfield Manufacturing Company, 21 Walker 
Street, New York City. 
a oe 


PRAISES ADVERTISING SERVICE. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

Please discontinue my advertisement in the classi- 
fied column, as I have already had thirty-two replies 
and have found an excellent location with the Ib, O 
Daubert Hardware Company at Norfolk, Nebraska. | 
must say that your advertising service is 100 per cent 
efficient. 

Yours truly, 


Roy R. Luppers 


phd 


-; 1918. 


Sheldon, lowa, August 
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OBTAINS PATENT FOR A SHEARS. 


Under number 1,273,839, United States patent 
rights have been granted to William Charles larrer 
and George Glossop, Sheffield, England, for a shears 


and similar tool described herewith: 


\/ 
x 


A tool of the character described 
comprising two pivotally connected 
members each in luding a handle sec 
tion and a blade, the inner face of the 





: \O) back of each blade on the handle side 
YY) of the pivot being provided with a 
1,273,839 extending taper B that 


lengthwise ding 


gradually and smoothly merges into the full thickness 


of the blade adajacent the pivot, substantially as and 


for the purpose set forth. 
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WwW WARS 


By Herbert S. Houston, Member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America on Economic Results 
of the War. 
Copyright 1918 by Doubleday, Page and Company. 


(Continued from last issue.) 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

About the time Lloyd George spoke, 
Wilson gave to the world a statement of America’s war 
aims and these were at once taken up by English labor 
And as these declarations 


President 


and claimed as their own. 
were being made, Trotzky, the Russian Foreign Min- 
ister in the Bolsheviki Government, published a book, 
“The Bolsheviki and World Peace.” In it he gave 
this formula for peace—‘The peace of the peoples 
themselves and not the reconciliation of the diplomats. 
No contributions. The right of every nation to self- 
determination. The United States of Europe—with- 
out monarchies, without standing armies, without rul- 
ing feudal castes, without secret diplomacy.” 

This was written, evidently,a short time before Lenine 
and Trotzky came to power and, in substance, it was 
the formula presented by the Russian delegates at the 
council table at Brest-Litovsk, although they failed 
utterly in securing its adoption. Of course the Allies 
have the deep conviction that Russia in making a sep- 
arate peace with Germany was guilty of an act of the 
basest treachery. It is clear that it released great 
armies for another drive toward Paris, and was fol- 
But it 
released, also, great armies of radical ideas that have 
made an insidious and powerful attack on the morale 
Which groups of armies, those 


lowed by a new drive for conquests in Russia. 


of the German people. 
operating outside Germany or those operating inside, 
would do the greater destruction was not determined 
when this was written. But they were engaged in ac- 
complishing results that were violently contradictory. 

And in Russia there has been some reaction from 
the radical influences that have been in full swing. To 
what degree the Bolsheviki have been affected by more 
moderate democratic influences is not clear but it can 
be safely believed that they have been much affected 
and that, ultimately, either their views will be influ- 
enced from without, in as large measure as they have 
themselves influenced the views of other democracies, 
or the Bolsheviki will be supplanted by those repre- 
senting more conservative ideas. This is but stating 
the fact that as a rule human reactions, in time, estab- 
lish an equilibrium. No gift of prophecy, therefore, 
is needed to foresee that the world, after the war, will 
not go all the way to the international socialism that is 
accepted and proclaimed by the Bolsheviki. 

The able report on reconstruction by the subcom- 
mittee of the British Labor Party presents the farthest 
swing which the pendulum of radical liberalism can be 
expected to make. As the proposals in this report will 
unquestionably be advocated for adoption by an im- 
portant section of the British Parliament—it is not im- 
possible that the next general election in England will 


show that that section represents a majority—they 
must claim at once the serious attention of all thinking 
people. Count Okuma is credited, in this report, with 
having expressed the view from his vantage point of 
perspective in Japan, that the present conflict would 
result in the death of European civilization. ‘We of 
the Labor Party can so far agree in this estimate,” says 
the report, “as to recognize in the present world ca- 
tastrophe, if not the death, in Europe, of civilization 
itself, at any rate the culmination and collapse of a dis- 
tinctive industrial civilization, which the workers will 
not seek to reconstruct. At such times of crisis it is 
easier to slip into ruin than to progress into higher 
forms of organization. That is the problem as it pre- 
sents itself to the Labor Party. 

“What this war is consuming is not merely the se- 
curity, the homes, the livelihood and the lives of mil- 
lions of innocent families, and an enormous proportion 
of all the accumulated wealth of the world, but also 
the very basis of the peculiar social order in which it 
has The capital- 
ist production, 
and competitive administration of 
ital, with its reckless. ‘profiteering’ and wage-slavery, 
we shall do our utmost to see that it is buried with the 
If we in Britain 


arisen. individualist system of 


based on the private ownership 


land and cap- 


millions whom it has done to death. 
are to escape from the decay of civilization itself, 
which the Japanese statesman foresees, we must en- 
sure that what is presently to be built up is a new so- 
cial order, based not on fighting, but on fraternity—not 
on the competitive struggle for the means of bare life, 
but on a deliberately planned co-operation in produc- 
tion and distribution for the benefit of all who partici- 
pate by hand or by brain—not on the utmost possible 
inequality of riches, but on a systematic approach to- 
wards a healthy equality of material circumstances for 
every person born into the world—not on an enforced 
dominion over subject nations, subject races, subject 
colonies, subject classes, or a subject sex, but, in in- 
dustry as well as in government, on that equal free- 
dom, that general consciousness of consent, and that 


widest possible participation in power, both economic 
and political, which is characteristic of democracy. 
We do not, of course, pretend that it is possible even 
after the drastic clearing away that is now going on, to 
build society anew in a year or two of feverish recon- 


struction. What the Labor Party intends to satisfy 
itself about is that each brick that it helps to lay shall 
go to erect the structure that it intends, and no other. 

“The four pillars of the house that we propose to 
erect, resting upon the common foundation of the 
democratic control of society in all its activities, may 


be termed: 
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“(a) The Universal Enforcement of the National 
Minimum Wage; 

“(b) The Democratic Control of Industry ; 

“(c) The Revolution in National Finance ; and 

“(d) The Surplus Wealth for the Common Good.” 

After presenting arguments in favor of these pro- 
posals the report gives this unqualified endorsement to 
the league of nations: 

“We stand for the immediate establishment, actually 
as a part of the treaty of peace with which the present 
war will end, of a universal league or society of na- 
tions, a supernational authority, with an international 
high court to try all justiciable issues between nations ; 
an international legislature to enact such common laws 
as can be mutually agreed upon, and an international 
council of mediation to endeavor to settle without ulti- 
mate conflict even those disputes which are not jus- 
ticiable. We would have all the nations of the world 
most solemnly undertake and promise to make com- 
mon cause against any one of them that broke away 
from this fundamental agreement. The world has 
suffered too much from war for the Labor Party to 
have any other policy than that of lasting peace.” 

This leaves the third change that may follow the 
war to be examined. And that stands midway be- 
tween the two extremes of imperialism and radicalism. 
It can be stated, broadly, in this fashion: 

3. Representative democracy existing in nations and 
serving as a bond of union in a league of nations. 

This is an approximately aceurate description of the 
political principles of the Entente Allies in the war. 
With the exception of Japan, whose government has 
been steadily becoming more democratic since 1868, 
each of them has a government directly responsive and 
responsible to the people. And this fact has been a 
controlling factor in bringing them together and in 
holding them together in a league. It has made sharp 
and clear-cut the battle line between democracy and 
autocracy and thus has determined the decisive pur- 
pose of the war. Now democracy is not socialism. It 
stands for the individual, for his initiative, for his 
rights, for his freedom. 
the Gospel, for it interprets the underlying and unes- 
Ger- 


Democracy is the creed of 


capable obligation in personal responsibility. 
many forgot her Luther or she could never have 
forged such a thunderbolt as Prussian militarism. But 
the printing press which her Gutenberg set up in 
Mainz has served as a mighty instrument of democ- 
racy. It made possible the spread of knowledge, 
which has been both the cause and the hope of modern 
civilization. The printing press has been the screw of 
Archimedes that everywhere has been lifting men into 
a consciousness of their manhood. Serfdom has had 
to go, slavery has had to go, feudalism has had to go 

and democracy, based on the rights of man, had to 


come. And in all the centuries it has been coming, 


“SS 


a 


Me 
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slowly, oh, very slowly at times, but coming, surely 
coming. It has been coming in Germany through the 
growing rise of the people’s power; in England, 
through the revolution in which the inherited power of 
the lords has been shattered and the supreme power 
of the people recognized; in all modern Europe it has 
been coming; in Turkey, in Persia, in China it has 
been coming ; in America it has been coming. 

Vested power will entrench itself in many strong 
positions in the generations to come, as it has in the 
past, but it must lose them because its fight is against 
men and women who are being raised by the demo- 
cratic power of the printing press into reliant, strong, 
conscious individualism. When the printing press 
gave knowledge to the world it gave the power to the 
world that was to make it democratic. Learning was 
no longer the privilege of the few but the possession of 
the many. The Bible was no longer chained to cathe- 
dral pulpits but found its way into the humblest home. 
Government was no longer vested in kings, and though 
thrones might remain, they have become merely sym- 
bols of a power transferred in increasing measure to 
the people. The world had to be democratised. 

The great war itself has been an agency of democ- 
racy. It is unbelievable that the niillions who have 
fought it, on the firing line and behind them, can be 
brought under subjection to autocracy. It may be be- 
lievable, but it doesn’t appear to be probable, that they 
will carry democracy to the point of extreme radical- 
ism. Instead, it is more reasonable to look forward to 
a world after the war in which democracy will be truly 
representative, controlling governments within nations 
and serving as a bond of understanding and union be- 
tween nations in a League to Enforce a just and dura- 
ble Peace. 


APPENDIX. 

There are reprinted in the Appendix the proposals 
of the League to Enforce Peace and Referendum 
Number Eleven and Referendum Number Twenty- 
three of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to all of which frequent references have been 
made. 


‘A 


Proposals of the League to Enforce Peace. 

We believe it to be desirable for the United States 
to join a league of nations binding the signatories to 
the following: 

First: All justiciable questions arising between 
the signatory powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, 
subject to the limitations of treaties, be submitted to a 
judicial tribunal for hearing and judgment, both upon 
the merits and upon any issue as to its jurisdiction of 
the question. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








EXHIBIT OF BATHROOM FIXTURES IS 
STIMULANT TO MORE SALES. 


Time and again experience has shown that positive 
results of a very satisfactory nature may confidently 
be expected from window displays in which a single 
group of closely related commodities is exhibited. The 
average mind is so constituted that it is easily dis- 


tracted. .Therefore, when an assortment of goods is 


to desire or necessity so strongly as to hold the pros 
pective customer’s vision long enough to fix his mind 
upon the goods displayed. In this age of complex pub- 
licity, when the senses are assailed from every angle 
by flashing signs and all manner of glaring type, it 
takes considerable skill to fashion a window exhibit 
which has power to draw the gaze of the folk away 
from other insistent things and capture the attention. 


The window display of bathroom fixtures, shown in 








Window Display of Bathroom Fixtures, Awarded Honorable Mention 
Arranged by O. M. Weston for H. B. McCoy, 


Window Display Competition. 


displayed which contains no objects which do not 
have a direct bearing upon the paramount appeal of 
the things shown, the likelihood of holding the mind 
of the observer amounts almost to a certainty. This 
is an elementary principle of salesmanship. The first 
requirement of a sales-producing window display is 
that it have power to attract attention. Sir William 
Hamilton, the famous English psychologist, says that 
“attention is consciousness and something more. It is 
consciousness voluntarily applied, under its law of 
limitations, to some determined object ; it is conscious- 
ness concentrated.” 

In other words, it is not sufficient that a window dis- 
play influence the passer-by to glance at the articles 
placed therein. The arrangement and design must be 
persuasive enough to induce him to bring his sense of 
awareness—his consciousness—-to bear upon it. In 
order to accomplish this needful result, it must appeal 
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Bozeman, Montana. 


the accompanying illustration, arranged by O. M. 
Weston for H. B. McCoy, Bozeman, Montana, was 


awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorp Window Display Competition 
for the reason that it embodies in effective form many) 
of the principles referred to in the foregoing para- 
graphs. It will be noticed that there is no crowding 
together of objects in the display. The arrangement 
is neat, clean, and methodical. The panels are made 
of beaver board, painted dark green. A striking and 
soothing color contrast is achieved by making the 
border of gold bronze. The effect is harmonious and, 
therefore, serves to attract attention by pleasing the 
eye. This window exhibit amply justified the care and 
thought expended in its construction. The volume of 
sales was notably increased thereby. Only standard- 
ized bathroom fixtures were shown, so that quality 
played an important role in its success. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION HAS 
MANY TRAINING ADVANTAGES. 


When great universities flourished in the days of the 
Pharaohs the saying was current that “there is no 
royal road to knowledge.” Succeeding civilizations 
have evolved nothing which has the power to lessen 
the truth of that ancient proverb. The most that they 
have achieved is to systematize knowledge into science, 
without diminishing the necessity for study. The men 
who have obtained notable success in life have done 
so by concentration of mind and energy upon a given 
object. There is, therefore, only one formula for 
prosperity. It is comprised in the single word, Work. 
The number of those born with a golden spoon in their 
mouths is so small that it requires very little arithmetic 
to count them. 

The foregoing observations have a distinct and di- 
rect bearing upon progress in the hardware and allied 
business. The difference between the sums total on 
the credit and debit sides of the merchant’s ledger, as 
a rule, represents the amount of intelligent activity 
which he exercises in the conduct of his store. It is 
an axiom that the closer the goods are brought to the 
customer the more probable is the consummation of 
the sale. In other words, the purpose of merchandis- 
ing is to get the commodities into the hands of the 
buyer with the least degree of delay and to get the 
patron’s cash into the dealer’s possession with the ut- 
most frequency and dispatch. 

In order to accomplish this very desirable end, the 
goods must be made known to the customer in the 
most effective manner. All practical men of business 
are agreed that the window exhibit is one of the best 
means for attaining this purpose. It behooves the re- 
tailer, therefore, to acquaint himself with the possi- 
bilities of this method of advertising his wares to the 
public. To do so, he must apply his mind to it. For- 
tunately, there is available for his guidance the experi- 
ence of others in the use of this agency. 

Moreover, a training school is at his disposal in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp Window 
Display Competition wherein he may derive instruc- 
tion in the art and science of window-dressing. Each 
week there is published a photograph of some window 
display which has proved successful in selling the 
goods exhibited. A description of the display also is 
given. Details of the materials used in arranging 
background and color scheme are explained. The 
whole is equivalent to a concise and helpful lesson. 

You who read this article, whether you be proprie- 
tor or clerk, can improve your talent in window dis- 
play by making practical application of the principles 
developed in this school of training. Learn by doing. 
Get your thoughts and materials together for a win- 
dow exhibit. Have the finished product of your ef- 
forts photographed. Write a brief but comprehensive 
description of the display. Tell how you arranged 
the various commodities. Explain the colors and other 
details employed. Then send the photograph and ex- 
planation for entry in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp Window Display Competition. 
Read carefully the few and simple conditions regu- 
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lating the contest and award of prizes which are here- 
with appended: 
Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The condition of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 


The description is important and 


scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber rst, 1918. Address all photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. . 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
This 


sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 


the real name and address of the contestant. 


Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an expert 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. 


window 
This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de 
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scriptions submitted. 
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ADVISES AGAINST GUESSWORK. 


It is your duty to eliminate the guess-work from 
your business. If you do, you will know whether your 
collections are slow, whether your stock is adequate, 
and what kinds are the best sellers. You will have no 
disputed accounts, you will not have to borrow money 
from the bank frequently for the purpose of meeting 
your obligations ; you will know what each clerk’s sales 
are daily, and where to place the responsibility for 
mistakes. In short, you will have a basis for building 
up your business and making more mouiey. 

Guessing about your business is costly; it costs you 
customers and costs you money. Your clerks become 
indifferent and careless because you have no check on 
them. You are in business to make money and you 
can make money if you have a basis for controlling 
your business. 

: ——— + om 

In order that our Army and Navy may have the 
essentials to victory, our people must give up the non- 
essentials. Buy War Savings Stamps. 
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OFFERS SUGGESTIONS TO HARDWARE 
DEALERS ABOUT DISTRIBUTION OF 
STEEL PRODUCTS. 


A digest of general suggestions of the retailer's duty 
with reference to the distribution of steel and steel 
products has been issued by the National Retail Hard- 


ware Association, as follows: 

For some time we have been trying to get definite 
information by which the retail hardware merchant 
might be guided in selling and replacing goods within 
the rulings of the Priorities Committee of the War In- 
dustries Board. 

An official statement regarding the restrictions on 
retail hardware selling has not yet been made, but in- 
formation from a variety of sources makes it possible 
to offer some general suggestions, which should assist 
our members in conforming to war-time needs. 

First of all, it should be noted that most of the prior- 
ity rulings refer to raw materials and semi-finished 
products. Plates, sheets, bars, shapes, tubular prod- 
ucts, tin plate, wire and wire products are the com- 
modities specially named in the pledge required of 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. 

In other words, the restriction of distribution seems 
to apply to heavy tonnage goods, with which the aver- 
age retailer has little to do. Particularly is this true 
when such goods are to be used for non-essential pur- 
poses. 

Circular No. 5 of the War Industries Board, among 
other things, says in substance: 

“It is obviously improper for any manufacturer, job- 
ber or dealer to dispose of any stocks of raw materials 
or semi-finished products for other than essential uses. 

“The seller must realize that his attitude towards his 
trade is exactly the reverse of that in normal times, 
but must sell with discrimination raw materials or 
semi-finished products only where such will be best 
placed in the essential public interest.” 

It is not believed to be the purpose of the War In- 
dustries Board to follow the sale of all items in small 
quantities in an attempt to control this detail. The 
Board seems willing to leave such distribution to the 
judgment, honor and patriotism of the retailer, whose 
co-operation is desired. 

In the absence of a list of non-essential industries, 
the retail merchant must use common sense in deciding 
between the essential and non-essential needs of his 
customers. 

Perhaps “wire and wire products” presents the main 
problem for the average retailer. The information at 
hand justifies the belief that it is not the intention to 
restrict the retailer’s daily sales of nails, which are 
very largely used in general repair work, in some way 
essential. But if such nails are to be used for non- 
essential purposes, the merchant's patriotic judgment 
should cause him to decline the sale. 

Wire fencing and poultry setting are both essential 
when used for the purpose of making needed repairs 
or preparing for increased food production. 

Above all, it is desired that indiscriminate buying 
shall not be encouraged as in normal times, but that 
it actually be discouraged for all non-essential pur- 
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poses. The accomplishment of such a result naturally 
requires a display of patriotism in an unfsual degree. 

Seemingly this makes it important that the retailer 
should investigate even small purchases and make sure 
the goods are to be used for essentials and not for lux 
uries. The retailer knows his consuming trade, and 
has a good understanding of the legitimate require 
ments of his customers, and can consequently aid the 
conservation movement by making the public feel the 
necessity of economizing. 

The repair or building of any farm structure neces- 
sary for the proper protection of food products would 
most certainly be essential, while the building of a 
garage would be considered strictly non-essential. A 
brewery, for instance, is also a non-essential and not 
entitled to pipe or other steel products. 

Should a farmer wish to build or repair a house, 
barn or other structure which the retail merchant 
knows to be necessary to house a tenant or protect 
crops it would probably be considered an essential, and 
the selling of nails, hardware and other supplies would 
be justified. 

As new school buildings have been classed as non- 
essential during the war, it is possible the Government 
will not look with favor upon the building of new 
dwellings during the same period except under special 
conditions. But before supplies are sold the retailer 
should make careful investigation to see that such are 
in the nature of necessities and not luxuries. 

In carrying out the purposes of the War Industries 

soard it is suggested that the retailer impress upon the 

customer the fact that wire and steel must be con- 
served in the interest of the war, and suggest that the 
work for which nails or other supplies are wanted 
might possibly be deferred. 

One of our correspondents suggests the following as 
a general rule for retailers: 

“Continue business as usual, restrict the sale or use 
of raw materials or semi-finished products to what ap- 
pears to them under the ruling of the War Industries 
Board to be essential. Sign the pledge if asked to do 
so without complaint. When in doubt play safe.” 

A-prominent manufacturer suggests as his opinion 
that: 

“Present stocks in the hands of retailers should be 
moved and the articles put into actual use as promptly 
as possible, for the reason that idle goods are benefit- 
ting nobody and are a waste and burden upon those 
who carry them. In replacing these stocks, the re- 
tailer should avoid duplication of items and styles as 
much as possible.” 

Another correspondent makes the following sugges- 
tions of how retail merchants can best co-operate with 
the Government : 

“First, by reducing lines carried to a minimum ; 

“Second, by reducing variety of each to a minimum; 

“Third, by showing each customer that if he will 
practice the greatest economy by using old tools in- 
stead of buying new ones he will be helping the Gov- 
ernment ; 

“Fourth, by convincing customers that this is not the 
right time to make unnecessary repairs, and certainly 
not the right time to do new building ” 

While all these suggestions are of necessity general 
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rather than specific, it is hoped they will prove helpful, 
as a guide, to every hardware retailer. 





ADVISES ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL 
ADVERTISING CLUBS. 


A bulletin has been issued by the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, from its offices in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, announcing that a department has 
been established in that office, and placed in charge 
of Carl Hunt as director of the Extension Division, 
which is prepared to give definite aid to local business 
men who interest themselves in the organization of 
advertising clubs. 

The primary purpose of an advertising club is edu- 
cational, the bulletin suggests, and while such a club 
affords opportunity for social intercourse, this is en- 
tirely a secondary consideration. 

Advertising clubs now exist in most of the import- 
ant cities in North America, as well as in many smaller 
cities, and there is evidence that they are capable of 
eliminating most of the unfair competition that makes 
business less pleasant in many communities. They 
have been especially successful in driving the fake 
auction sale, the crooked peddler and other fly-by- 
nights from communities where active clubs are on 
the job. 

lt has also been demonstrated that an advertising 
club can serve the honest merchant by discovering 
for him the errors of subordinates whose methods are 
such as to be against the best interests of the business. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs have also pre- 
pared educational programs for the serious study of 
better advertising, and most of the local clubs have 
a definite influence along the line of educating the 
people relative to the public service value of @dver- 
tising, thus making the public more responsive to 
advertising appeals. 

The bulletin from the Association suggests that local 
business men who ask for the literature on the subject 
will be taking a definite step toward better and more 
profitable advertising. 

SECURES PATENT FOR ELECTRICALLY 
HEATED COOKING VESSEL. 





Howard C. Causton, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada, has secured United States patent rights, un- 
der number 1,273,821, for an electrically heated cook- 
ing vessel described in the following: 

A cooking vessel having 
a flat bottom, a tubular 
projection beneath the bot- 
tom of relatively small di- 
ameter and having one end 
in direct communication 
with the interior of the 
vessel through the bottom, 
a duct connected with the other end of said tubular 
Projection and communicating with the interior of the 
vessel through the bottom at a place remote from the 
tubular projection, a removable electric heater pro- 
jected into and held in said tubular projection, said 
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vessel having an opening through which said heater 
is adapted to be introduced, said heater having a cap 
for closing, said opening when the heater is in place. 





INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IS NEEDED FOR 
COMMERCIAL PROGRESS. 
In order that American manufacturers may profit 
by the example of their Canadian brethren, Commerce 
Reports, the official publication of the United States 
sureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Depart- 
ment of Commerce, publishes the following interesting 
account of guilds for industrial research in Canada: 
Industrial research for any one industry is very ex- 
pensive and, unless the organization concerned be pos- 
sessed of large capital, it is highly improbable that in- 
dividually it can finance the scientific research neces- 
sary for the continuation and expansion of its busi- 
United States, the home of the 
large corporation, there is only a comparatively small 


ness. [ven in the 
number of such companies who support private re- 
search laboratories, though the ones that do so have 
been able, by the magnitude of their capital, to secure 
An 


gaining the advantages of the results of scientific re- 


very important results. alternative method of 
search is in amalagamations or guilds of allied indus- 
tries, 

These guilds could be formed if a group of com- 
panies engaged on the same or similar industrial proc- 
esses would constitute themselves a guild, which, either 
independently or with some measure of Government 
assistance, would establish and support a_ research 
laboratory, to be used in those industrial investigations 
connected directly with their own special processes and 
products. Therefore, the Research Council believes it 
wise to recommend the establishfhent at as early a date 
as possible of Canadian industrial research guilds or 
associations. 

They will be formed by firms in a particular line of 
industry and will periodically survey the conditions ob 
taining therein. As a result of this they can then de- 
termine the problems requiring investigation and com- 
mence the necessary research. [ach firm included in 
a guild will pay its share of the necessary expenses, 
and if this be not sufficient, assistance may be given 
by the Government either in the form of a grant or 
free laboratory space. 

The first duty of any such guild would be to make a 
careful survey of the existing conditions in the par- 
ticular line of industry in which the guild is formed. 
As a result of this survey, the executive or governing 
committee would be able to determine the problems 
awaiting solution, as for example, what processes are 
too costly, what short-cut methods might be used if 
only the necessary scientific data were available, etc., 
etc. The research investigators of the guild would 
then be in a position to start work immediately. 

At this juncture it may be asked, “What are the ad- 
vantages that accrue to any given firm joining such a 
guild?” The first great benefit will be, of course, that 
the results of all research work undertaken by the 
guild will be immediately available to each and every 


member. There are, however, other privileges and 


advantages which may be suggested : 
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(1) The right to recommend specific problems for 
research, and, if these problems are approved by the 
committee of management, the right to have this re- 
search carried out without cost to the firm suggesting 
it; (2) the right to a periodical service of information 
for the purpose of keeping in touch with all technical 
developments of the particular industry in question, 
even perhaps to the extent of receiving copies of all 
articles, translated, if necessary, from foreign lan- 
guages, bearing on any given related subject. This 
would cover, also, the answers to technical questions 
that a firm may propose, not involving any special re- 
search; (3) the right to use patented or secret proc- 
essss which may result from the researches undertaken 
by or at the expense of the guild; (4) other rights or 
privileges which may be stipulated or guaranteed, de- 
pending on the special nature of the industry from 
which the guild is formed. 

In addition, it might be pointed out that firms who 
do not join the guild would naturally not be in a posi- 
tion to compete with those who do, especially in those 
cases in which great economy has been effected by im- 

All information of this nature 
would, of course, be denied them. 


~~ 


EXPLAINS PURPOSE OF RECORDS. 





An investigation made by the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association discloses the fact that from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent of retail hardware dealers are 
not making much more than savings bank interest on 
their investment. This investigation also showed that 
the retail hardware business increased approximately 
eighteen per cent in 1915 over 1914, and that the in- 
crease in 1916 over 1915 was almost as much. This 
increase is commensurate with the increase in the mail 
order business, proving that the hardware business is 
not materially affected by the growth of mail order 
houses, which growth appears spectacular because one 
or two of the catalog houses have made such tremen- 
dous strides within the last few years. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn from this, and 
that is that it is almost certain that hardware dealers 
could make more profit if they had a better check on 
their business. 

The retailer must be more than a storekeeper if he 
expects to be successful—he must be a real merchant. 
sy this is meant that the retailer must know his busi- 
ness—must know not merely how to sell goods, but 
he must know what his daily sales are, what it is cost- 
ing him to do business, what his stock is worth and 
how often it turns, how much money customers owe 
him, how much he owes jobbers, how much cash he 
has on hand, and what his profits are. In short, he must 
constantly—daily—know whether his business is pro- 
gtessing and how much it is worth. 


To have this information from day to day the mer- 
chant must keep adequate records. It is not enough 
for him to estimate that his sales will be a certain 
amount and that his costs will be a certain sum, and 
that, therefore, he will make a given amount of profit. 
He should make written records of his earnings and 
his expenses. By so doing he will be able to direct 
and control his business intelligently. 
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If your business is at a standstill or is going back- 
ward, you should stop to analyze the reason. It may 
very likely be that your profits are being eaten up 
through some unknown cause. Ninety per cent of re- 
tail failures are due to a lack of knowledge of facts 
on the part of the proprietor. You cannot manage 
your business as it should be managed unless you keep 
daily in touch with what is happening. 

Do you keep a record of every transaction so that 
you know how much money passes over your counter 
and what becomes of it? This applies not only to sales 
but to purchases, to money paid out for rent, salaries, 
freight, insurance, allowances, and for all other pur- 
poses. If you forget to make a charge for some of 
your sales you might as well give your goods away. 
You can probably recall experiences in your business 
where a customer came in to pay for a plow or some 
other implement or piece of hardware which you 
found had never been charged. If the customer hadn't 
come in you would have forgotten all about the charge. 
Don’t depend too much upon the honesty of your cus- 
tomers, and don’t depend upon your memory and try 
to keep all the details of your business in your head. 
And every item of expense should also be recorded 
if you want to know what your net profits are. 

Do you know how much stock you are carrying and 
how it is moving, and do you know how much it is 
worth today? Capital tied up in stock that sticks on 
your shelves would better be invested in a growing 
outside concern where it is sure to earn six per cent 
or more. And if you continue to value stock that you 
have had on hand for a considerable time at the price 
you paid for it you are deceiving yourself as to the 
actual financial state of your business. 

Progressive merchants know that it pays to make 
their stores attractive, because customers spend money 
in steres they like, and they bring others to such 
stores. The value of advertising, of quality in mer- 
chandise, and of service is becoming more and more 
appreciated by up-to-date retailers. They all tend to 
increase business. But if you wish to know whether 
the adoption of better methods is really bringing in- 
creased profit to you, you should keep daily records of 
the results obtained. Increased business without in- 
creased profit is of no particular advantage to the re- 
tailer. In fact, it means additional energy expended 
without a proportionate return. 

Records that are accurate and adequate will show 
you which policies are profitable and which are not. 
They will tell you whether your business is sick or 
healthy. In no other way can you obtain information 
about your business that will give you a basis for ef- 
ficient management. 

It is time to stop guessing. Competition is too keen 
and margins are too low to permit of wastes that were 
common in bygone days. By adopting methods that 
have proved successful in other retail establishments 
you will receive greater profits and be able to build up 


your business. 
“*e- 


Never before in the history of the hardware trade 
has the retailer had such an opportunity to sell labor- 
saving devices. Housewives are doing their own 
work in increasing numbers and they want devices 
that save steps and make work easier. 
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TELLS ABOUT THE DECLINE OF THE 
TRADE IN HAND-MADE NAILS. 


Ephraim Ball, in a report presented to the British 
Association in 1866, pointed out that the manufacture 
of hand-made nails dates back from an early period. 
It is, he said, one of the oldest trades in the Midland 
counties of England, and has been one of considerable 
importance. It is stated, in a work entitled the “Uni- 
versal British Traveler,” published not long before the 
dawn of the last century, that the town of Dudley is 
large and populous, and the people are chiefly em- 
ployed in making nails ; also in the same work, that the 
town of Halesowen is well inhabited, and that the prin- 
cipal manufacture of the town consists in making 
nails. Before the year 1800 nailmasters held meetings 
at Dudley to regulate workmen’s wages, etc., which 
meetings, with few exceptions, have been regularly 
continued up to the present time (1866). 
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“The nailmakers, or nailforgers,” continues the re-. 


port, “are what may be termed out-workers; or, in 
other words, the manufacture of hand-made nails is 
carried on at the workmen’s own homes, where they 
have a small workshop, which is termed a nail shop. 
A few years ago a nail shop was frequently attached to 
small farmhouses, in which the farmer and his family 
made nails when they could not work on the farm. 

“The districts in Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
in whigh the manufacture of hand-made nails was car- 
ried on in the last century are extensive, comprising 
Dudley, Sedgley, Gornal, Coseley, Womborne, Words- 
ley, Rowley, Netherton, Cradley, Lye Waste, Oldswin- 
ford, Stourbridge, Halesowen, Bromsgrove, North- 
field, Harbourne, Birmingham, Tipton, Oldbury, Dar- 
laston, Pelsall, Burntwood, West Bromwich. Hand- 
made nails are also made at other places in England 
and Scotland. 

“When a nailmaster commences business he opens a 
warehouse in one of the above-named districts ; but to 
carry on a large trade in all descriptions of hammered 
nails he must have supplementary warehouses in sev- 
eral districts. At each of these warehouses, on cer- 
tain days in the week, nail-rod iron is delivered to the 
nailmaker sufficient for him and his family to work up 
in a week, and at the expiration of that time he is ex- 
pected to return the iron made into nails, when he re- 
ceives a further supply. A nailmaker, his wife, and 
all his children above the age of nine years, are gener- 
ally engaged in his small nail shop making nails ; chil- 
dren, both boys and girls, are generally put to work in 
making nails at the early age of nine years. 

“The length, thickness, shape, etc., of hand-made 
nails are very numerous, and in nearly every district a 
different class of nails is manufactured; for instance, 
those made in the districts around Dudley are not 
made in the neighborhood of Bromsgrove. 

“The fluctuations in the price of ordinary nail-rod 
iron, from which hand-made nails are manufactured, 
have been considerable in the present century—the 
highest price was £21 per ton, the lowest price £4 17s. 
6d. Such prices of iron do not refer to the price of 
best, or charcoal horse-nail-rod iron.” 

The hammered nail trade for some years has been 


declining from several causes. About the year 1830 
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it was computed that in the districts before named 
there were employed in the manufacture of hand-made 
nails about 50,000. In 1866 not more than 20,000 
were so employed. Before 1830 there were from forty 
to fifty firms largely engaged in this important trade. 
The nailmaker at that time received fair wages, had 
full work, and was generally paid in cash. It may 
safely be considered that about 1830 this trade began 
to decline, owing to the introduction of machine-made 
All the great dock contracts for nails up to and 
about that time were hand-made, whereas now they 


nails. 


are machine-made. 


7 sees 
INDICATES SOME DISADVANTAGES OF 
BARGAIN ADVERTISING. 

Too many merchants, and too many newspaper ad- 
vertising men, especially in the smaller cities, look up- 
on a retail advertisement which fails to offer “bar- 
gains” as a poor advertisement, declares the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, which calls attention, in a recent 
bulletin, to the fact that city stores which are getting 
away from the bargain appeal are rapidly becoming 
the leaders in their communities. 

Even when the price reduction is truthfully stated 
—and the truth-in-advertising advocates hold that bar- 
gain advertising promotes exaggeration—the public 
sometimes refuses to believe the statements, and this 
often applies, even to stores of high repute. 

In support of this contention, William P. Green, 
the newly appointed secretary of the vigilance com- 
mittee, cities the case of a Detroit store of high repute 
which advertised parasols which had been $5, for 98 
cents. The reason for the sale was that the handles 
of the parasols were brittle, but nothing was said about 
this in the advertisement. 

Following the announcement of the bargain, four 
The 


It advertised the parasols again in 


of the seventeen remaining were sold. store 
tried a new tack. 
just the same manner, except it frankly told of their 
defect. The advertisement suggested that though the 
handles were brittle, the parasols were attractive and 
should, with care, last a long time. 

In the meantime, two of the four which had been 
had returned. The 


women demanded their money and it was returned, 


sold on the first occasion been 
even though the department manager felt they had 
no right to the money in the circumstances. Follow- 
ing the second advertisement, all the rest of the para 
sols were sold. None of them was returned, for the 
customers had bought them with their eyes open. 
This case illustrates the Mr. 
that intelligent people will not believe that a merchant 
is selling a $5 article for g& cents unless they are told 


fact, Green declares, 


the reason -for the reduction, and the committee con 
tends that the elimination of bargain advertising al- 
together is better practice. A bulletin which has just 
been issued by the National Vigilance Committee de- 
clares: 

There is far too much bargain counter advertising 


in newspapers, due to a mistaken impression on the 


part of many stores that it is necessary to secure re- 
sults. The damage resulting to advertising as a whole, 
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especially the fact that some concerns refuse to ad- 
vertise because of the questionable practices resorted 
to by their competitors in the use of newspaper space, 


is decried. It is pointed out that it is unnecessary to 


adopt the ideas of the trickster in order to get results 
in competition with him as an advertiser. 
which follow an ethical standard not only find adver- 
tising successful but at the same time they are per- 
forming a signal service in the fight for honest copy. 
In Chicago, for example, the stores which do not use 
comparative prices set the gross sales standard.” 


Stores 


Advertising which accomplishes the most, as has 
been proved by the experience of leading stores, is 
that which tells about the goods and minimizes the 
price appeal. The price of an article is soon forgot- 
ten; the articie is often long-remembered. As in the 
case of the parasols in Detroit, a customer, even 
though of the bargain-hunting class, is nevertheless 
disappointed if the bargain fails to live up to expecta- 
tions. 

Tell more about the goods and feature the price 
less—that sums up the advice which the Advertising 
Association is giving merchants and in communities 
where there are advertising clubs, and where the local 
business man has the constant advice of advertising 
men through the operation of local vigilance commit- 
tees, a large number of retailers are making that dis- 
covery. 

-o- 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities-to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


27,356—A firm in Denmark wishes to secure agencies 
from American manufacturers who are not now represented 
in Scandanavia, for agricultural implements, such as spades, 
shovels, rakes and hand cultivators. Prices, terms, time of de- 
livery and a sample of a hand cultivator are requested. 
References. 

27,360—A representative of an Australian firm, who is now 
in this country, desires to secure agencies for American goods 
suitable for the Australian market. References. 

27,361—An agency is desired by a man in Italy for veg- 
etable fiber, insulating and refractory materials, electrical ap- 
paratus, files and points for lathes, and steel and steel products. 
Correspondence should be in Italian or French. References. 

27,363—A firm in South Africa desires to purchase in 
original case lots, enamel ware, tools, agricultural implements, 
shoe grindery, aluminum and steel cooking utensils, padlocks, 
carriage bolts and nuts, axes and hatchets. Cash will be paid 
for best discounts. References. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4016 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

_ Natonal Hardware Associaton, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 
T. J. Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
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Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, 


3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. 
Nebraska. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines. 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hotel 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 
secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

lie 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 

J. T. Bridwell has sold his hardware 
Springs to his son, J. H. Bridwell. 

The Bohart Hardware Company, 
incorporated with a capital stock of $35,000 by S. C. 
H. T. Chapman and Louis Haase. 

The Carroll County Hardware Company, Berryville, has 
been incorporated for $30,000 by Connelly Harrington and 
others. 


store at Heber 
Jentonville, has been 
Sohart, 


Illinois. 

The Greenleaf Hardware Company, East Moline, has in- 
creased its capital from $20,000 to $40,000. 

lowa. 

The Watson and Miller partnership at Anamosa has been 
dissolved, M. Watson continuing the hardware business. 

Andrew Brouwer has sold his hardware store at 
to A. W. Lunn. 

H. J. Baumgarten and George C. Holtz have bought the 
John Lies hardware store at 2204 Conler Avenue, Dubuque. 

Kansas. 

Lichty Brothers have sold their hardware store at Milling- 
ton to John N. Swanson. 

The Bonner Springs Lumber Company, Bonner Springs, 
has purchased the hardware and implement stock of Brunson 
and Mosby at that city. 

Wood and Horney, hardware and implement dealers at 
Coats, have dissolved partnership, A. E. Horney continuing 
the business. 


Doon 


Minnesota. 

Hohmann and Mueller have sold their hardware store to 

John N. Swanson of Watertown. 
Missouri. 

The Turner Hardware Company has engaged in business 
at Salem. 

sen Lamar has sold his stock of hardware at Sarcoxie to 
Claud Hesse of Cassville. 

The Davis-Chappell Hardware Company of Monett has 
purchased the Sarcoxie Supply Company’s hardware store at 
Sarcoxie. They will incorporate and continue business under 
the old name. 

As soon as the new building adjoining the Farmers’ Trust 
Company, on North Main Street, Maryville, is completed, the 
Kessler’s hardware store will move in. 

Nebraska. 

The Lisco Hardware and Harness Company’s stock at 

Lisco has been sold to A. E. McClain. 
North Dakota. 

The Duckstad hardware store at 
stroyed by fire. 

Nels A. Berg has purchased the hardware 
Redving and Elstad at Grand Forks. 

Oklahoma. 

The Phillips Hardware Company, Bixby, is now located in 
its new building on Main Street. 

M. B. Pickler has moved his stock of hardware and fur- 
niture at Miami to 103 North Main Street. 

Frank Chronister has sold his stock of hardware at Can- 
ton to John Selfried, who has added to his former stock. 

Texas. 

Fire destroyed the stock of the Boatman Hardware Com- 
pany at Dallas. 

McNeill and Smith Hardware Company, Weinert, has pur- 
chased a stock of hardware at Breckenridge. 

Wisconsin. 

Young and Son have sold their hardware store at Lone 

Rock to Isaac Higgins. 


Columbus was de- 


store of 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








The Equitable Auto and Parts Corporation, Chicago, 
has been incorporated for $20,000 by H. Lewis, H. C. 
Greenbaum and W. S. Newburger. 








THE BICYCLE IS A GOOD SELLER. 


Despite public opinion, the bicycle is more popular 
in the United States than ever before. Within the last 
twelvemonth 400,000 bicycles have been manufactured 
It is estimated that 1,200,000 are in use in 
the country today. With virtually no cost for upkeep 
the bicycle has become the poor man’s favorite for 
There are also 250,000 


and sold. 


transportation and recreation. 
motorcycles in use. 

The bicycle has long been a hardware line, and the 
At 
a motorcycle, bicycle and accessories show at the Coli- 
seum in Chicago, the exhibits occupied 20,000 square 


motorcycle is fast attaining hardware popularity. 


feet and attracted almost as much attention as in the 
latter nineties when the bicycle was supposed to be in 
the heyday of its popularity. 

Lightweight motorcycles were the prevailing fashion 
at the show. They weigh from 100 to 110 pounds and 
sell from $100 up. These light machines are capable 
of developing thirty miles an hour and consume a gal- 
lon of gasolene for each hundred miles. The power 
bicycle is a new arrival in the motor industry which at- 
tracted lots of interest. 
about a hundred dollars and makes thirty miles an 
hour, 

Manufacturers declare that the price of automobiles 
will never be lowered sufficiently to affect the demand 


It weighs sixty pounds, costs 


for motorcycles and bicycles. 
Se al 
INVENTOR ASSIGNS PATENT RIGHTS FOR 
AUTOMOBILE HEADIGHTS. 


Thomas |. Duffy, Chicago, assignor to Benjamin 


Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has pro 
cured United 


States patent rights, under number 
1,274,018, for an automobile head- 
light, described herewith: 

a main 


shell 


having at its forward edge a crystal 


In combination with 
stopping flange ; a bezel adapted to be 
entered through the back of the shell 
and stopped by the flange, a forward- 
ly concave reflector having its for- 
ward edge stopped upon the bezel: 
a rear closure for the main shell de- 
tachably engaged therewith, and 
spring fingers carried by 
closure bearing upon the rear side of 
the reflector. 

cumeiet 1 

Help fight the war. Pay your way with War Sav- 
ings Stamps if you can not go to the front. 


said rear 





PATENTS AN AUTOMOBILE JACK. 


Under number 1,273,833, United States patent rights 
lave been granted to Anna E. Dewey, Akron, Ohio, 
for an automobile jack described herewith: 


a ad 
; 75 


A device of 
the 
described com- 


character 





prising a 


1,273,833. 


} ‘ ‘ 
ss — 


trough- shaped 
fixed upper member, a rotatable shaft mounted there- 
in, said shaft provided with two screw threaded por- 
tions, the inclinations of the threads of one portion 
reversely disposed with respect to the threads of the 
other portion, a nut mounted on each threaded por- 
tion, a link pivotally attached to each nut, a movable 
trough-shaped member pivotally attached to the op- 
posite ends of said links and arranged when said nuts 
are shifted away from the central portion of said shaft 
t» move said movable member downwardly and when 
moved in a reverse direction to raise said movable 
member into co-operation with said first member to 
form a box-like structure. 


~~eo-- —-——— - 


WHAT WAR-TIME PRICES MEAN. 


It must always be remembered that the essential 
thing about war-time prices is not to make them as 
low as possible, but so to regulate them that produc 
tion shall be stimulated and encouraged, while staple 
commodities remain within the reach of all. 

bviously the trend of prices within the last year 
has been an upward one, but the percentage of increase 
is very small, when one bears in mind the continual, 
the 
amount of exports made by the United States. 


ever-increasing shortage of labor, and huge 
“*- 


GETS PATENT FOR ANTISKID DEVICE 
FOR VEHICLE WHEELS. 

Charles D. Schmidt, Woodhaven, New York, has 

obtained United States patent rights, under number 


| ,27 3,933; 
described in the following: 


for an antiskid device for vehicle wheels 


1,273,938. In combination, a wheel rim, 
. _ a spoke, a length of chain and 


two hooks at the respective ends 


of the chain, the chain being 
wrapped one and a_ fraction 
f times around the rim with its 
intermediate part lying across 





the wheel tread and with its end 
portions lapping past each other 


and with the spoke between them, and each hook en 


gaging an adjacent intermediate link of the chain. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Carelessness in arranging advertising copy does 
more harm to a dealer in his business than many mer- 
chants imagine. If a man’s advertisement looks as if 
little thought and care had been given to its compo- 


sition, the reader receives the impression that this 





Screen Doors 
Window Screen 


Screen Wire 
at 


Poe Hardware and Supply Company 


Phone 15 
7 








Phonel4 212S. Main St. 





merchant is likewise careless about the quality of the 
goods which he takes in his stock and about the man- 
ner in which he treats his customers. It is a sure 
thing, therefore, that the reader will not be induced to 
trade with this dealer. Careless advertising means a 
direct loss of money to the dealer, both in the amount 
paid for the space, and in the number of sales lost. 

If, however, an advertisement is neat, and pleasing 
to behold, if it shows that great pains have been taken 
in arranging it, the reader obtains a good impression of 
the dealer, and is easily induced to become one of his 
regular customers. It is due to the neat arrangement 
of the advertisement of the Poe Hardware and Supply 
Company, reproduced herewith from the Greenville 
Daily News, Greenville, South Carolina, that this may 
be considered a forceful and appealing bit of copy. 
It has a sufficient amount of white space, and is, there- 
fore, agreeable to behold. The featuring of screen 
doors, window screen, and screen wire is timely. 

One thing is lacking in this advertisement which is 
absolutely necessary, and yet which is often neglected. 
We refer to the range of prices. This is what informs 
the prospective customer of whether or not it is worth 
while to visit the store of the advertiser. Aside from 
the disadvantage of omitting the prices, this advertise- 
ment is a very creditable one, considering the amount 
of space it occupies. 

* * 

To feature such articles as jars and covers for can- 
ning, screen doors and windows, and ice cream freezers 
at this season of the year is good business policy. These 
commodities are in great demand right now. Conse- 
quently, the dealers who inform the buyers that they 
can supply them with these much desired articles have 
a splendid chance to increase their sales. Timeliness 
is an important factor in successful advertising. 

It is apparent from an inspection of the advertise- 
ment reproduced herewith that it was prepared by a 
company which realized the advantages to be obtained 


by advertising the right articles at the right time. This 
copy was arranged by The H. W. Morse Company, 
and appeared in the Morning Record of Meriden, Con- 
necticut. Another factor of this advertisement which 
shows that the company knows how to make adver- 
tising pay is the use of attractive illustrations. In this 
copy there are six of them, which is a good amount for 
an advertisement of this size. The head of the copy, 
“Be prepared for the canning season,” is one which 
gains the attention of the prospective customer at 
once. The selling argument in the first part of the 
advertisement is very forceful. By emphasizing the 
fact that the Government has requested the women and 
girls of the state to can a large amount of fruits and 
vegetables for home use during the winter, and by 
pointing out the fact that the city has a definite quota 
to fill, the company makes the readers feel that they 
have a duty to perform, and that in order to perform 
it they must purchase the necessary utensils. The 
natural and logical place for them to buy the needed 





Be Prepared for the Canning Season 


The Laited States government has asked the women and girls 
of Comnecticut to cap 1.440.000 quarts of fruits and vegetables for 
home use Bert “ iater—and Meriden» quota is about 120,000 quarts. 

iF YOU ARE IN NEED OF JELLY TUMALERS, FRUIT JARS, 
ATONE JAHS. PRESERVING KETTI.FS, OF ANY OF THK UTEN.- 
8118 NEEDED IN THE MODERN METHODS OF CANNING WB 
CAN SUPPLY THEM 

WE EXAMINE EVERY JA THAT WE RELL. TO MAKE 
AUNM THAT (P'S PERFECT BEFORE (IT LEAVES OUR STORE 

Nell Masoe—Piate 90c Doren, Qus $100. @ Ques. $1.55 

Sete Seal— % Pints $1.00, Pte 61150. Que $1.25, 2 Qu $150 
Doren 

Double Safety White Glase—Pis 

Jelly Tursblers—6X Doren 

Rubber Jar Rings, 10: Good Luck. th, & Dor. Be 

Masoe Cape. 85« Dosen Perowas, 16 Ib 


61 40: Qts 84.50 


Fi 


Stone Jars and Covers 


% Gal 20 Gal $6.00 
1 Gal Y%_ Gal Jugs 26 
2 Gal TS¢ 1 Gel Jugs S50 
3 Gal 2 Gal Jugs 600 
4 Gal 6 Gal Jugs $1.25 
fo: 2Qt Bean Pots Ibe 
+ $275 || 29% Bean Pow 38 
10 Gal $3.26 Canning Boilers, Racks 
12 Gal $3.76 Jelly Bags, Scales, Bowls. 


16 Gal 475 ero 


Special in Gas Irons 


For A Short Time Only 
The Perfect Gas Iron with 6 [t Flexivie Steel 
Tube. Tested and approved by Good House 
keeping. $250 


Sereen Doors and Windows 
Doors, 8-6x6-6 @ 8:7 all compicte with Hinges, 
Pull aod Hook aad Bye, 88 00, $8.00 85.50 . 
ADJUSTABLE yer SCTEENS— th wen wo 
80 tach high. 46c wo BB: enc 


Iee Cream Freezers 


$1 50 w 64.00 


{ roquet Rets occ ccee 91.76 w 6460 

eee ---., -- 82.00 to nae 

touch Ham 910, $18, B14 — 

Kiddie Kare a 00. 81 po. 82.00. — |. 98 On it 

swod Pails and Shovels - “KTH PO 
A complete line of Rardware. Rouse Pur le 7 

~hiags, Toys. —— aod Spraying Materiat« 
‘ ianden beeds. € 


THE H. W. MORSE C 


Store closes at 1 o'clock Seturday« dering July and August 




















33 and 35 State 
Street 











articles is at the store of the advertisers who showed 
them their duty. 

The stating of prices is another strong point in th's 
copy. It makes the desire to visit the store and to 
obtain the articles shown and discussed in the adver- 
tisement very keen. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








FAVORS USE OF DOUBLE WALL PIPE. 


The formula and rules for installation of warm air 
heating, issued by the National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association, favors the use of double 
wall pipe. There are such vast numbers of various 
styles and sizes of wall pipe and fittings, says the re- 
port of the Association, that space does not permit 
detailing, but those interested are referred to the vari- 
ous manufacturers of such goods. Manufacturers of 
wall pipe submitted their production to an exhaustive 
and disinterested test. We can only state the results 
of those tests, which showed as follows: 

1. Shingle wall asbestos-covered pipe shows little, 
if any, superiority over single wall pipe not so covered, 
and is said to be inferior to double wall pipe in all par- 
ticulars. The single wall asbestos-covered pipe is sub- 
ject to the same structural weaknesses of single wall 
pipe, and is not as efficient as the double wall pipe. 

2. Double wall pipe is most efficient of the three 
types, as a means for conveying warm air, and is struc- 
turally superior to the other types and less likely to 
be imperfectly installed, and is more durable. 

3. The general principles governing design of 
double wall pipe tend to make the use of this class of 
pipe far better practice in every respect than the sin- 


gle wall asbestos-covered pipe. 
“e+ 


EXPLAINS THE TUBULAR SYSTEM. 


The “Tubular” Warm Air Heater made by the 
Thatcher Furnace Company of New York City and 
Chicago, Illinois, is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. There are many noteworthy features in- 
volved in this heater, among them being the radi- 
ator or smoke ring which rests on the combustion 
chamber and is cast in one piece. The cup joints are 
said to prevent any gas from escaping from the com- 
bustion cham- 
ber, making it 
gas tight. In 
order that the 
smoke pipe will 
lead in any di- 
rection required 
by local condi- 
tions, the legs 
of the radiator 
may be placed 
into the cup 
joints of the 
combustion 
chamber. The porcupine firepot rests on the anti- 
clinker patented grate, and an efficient fire is insured 
throughout, even to the extreme edges, as this firepot 
is circular with straight sides. The projecting pins 








“Tubular’’ Warm Air Heater, Made by 
The Thatcher Furnace Company, 
New York City. 


provide an additional radiating surface, which is 
also said to prolong the life of the firepot itself by 
radiating the heat away from those parts which come 
in direct contact with the fire. The combustion cham- 
ber rests on the firepot, and is so constructed as to al- 
low ample space for the complete combustion of the 
lot gases. Despite the fact that the tubes conduct the 
fresh air through this heated chamber so rapidly that 
it is warmed, still it is not burnt or scorched. More 
detailed information can be obtained by addressing 
the Thatcher Furnace Company, 131-137 West Thir- 
ty-fifth street, New York City, or 134-140 West Lake 
street, Chicago, Illinois. 
siteseciltidiiia 


WE MUST NOT RELAX OUR EFFORTS. 


It is only by economy and elimination of waste that 
the transportation of the necessary men and supplies 
from North America to the European front can be 
accomplished and that stocks of foodstuffs can be built 
up in North America as an insurance against the ever- 
present danger of harvest failure and the possible 
necessity for large and emergency drafts to Europe. 
We can not administer the food problem on the basis 
of one year’s war. We must prepare for its long con 
tinuance if we are to insure absolute victory. 

IS GOOD BUSINESS PROPOSITION FOR 
DEALER AND INSTALLER. 





The Pyramid Warm Air Heater shown in the ac 
companying illustration, and made by The Forest City 
Foundry and Manufacturing Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, embodies 
many 
features. It is 


unusual 


very simply con 
structed, parts 
being easily re 
placed, and it is 
not in the least 
difficult to 


There is 


O]>- 
erate. 
said to be no 
stop in the ra- 
diation of heat 
when fresh fuel 





Pyramid Warm Air Heater Made by the 
Forest City Foundry and Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. is 


supplied, as 
shaking the Pyramid Grate rolls the fire to the walls 
of the firepot and the fresh fuel is placed in the center, 
leaving the fire at liberty to continue burning. This 
cokes the surface of the fresh fuel. 

Another advantage of this grate 
dumped, cleaned of clinkers, et 
very slight effort and without 
When it is considered how much 


is that it can be 
and replaced with 
even stooping over 


trouble is often 
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caused by cleaning the grates in a warm air heater, 
this feature of the: Pyramid Warm Air Heater will 
be found to be a great advantage and a help to the 
user. 

Some of the other features claimed for this heater 
are economy in quality and quantity of fuel, and per- 
Such fea- 


fect ease and satisfaction in its operation. 
tures tend to 1.ake a warm air heater very popular with 
those who use heaters, and consequently make it a 
splendid business proposition for the dealer and the 


installer. 

It is advisable, therefore, to get in touch with the 
Forest City Foundry and Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, at the earliest opportunity, and find 
out all about the Pyramid Warm Air Heater. 


+ 
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ADVOCATES MOIST AIR IN ROOMS. 





As humidity of the atmosphere controls the distribu- 
tion of the sun’s warmth upon the earth, so does mois- 
ture in the air of the home have a controlling influence 
upon its comfort. If the air in a room is dry, the heat 
from stove or register, strikes through this air readily, 
and, without being absorbed, rises quickly to the ceil- 
ing; while if the air is moist the heat is absorbed and 
the general temperature of the atmosphere of the 
room is perceptibly raised. 

Clouds have a cooling effect on a hot day because 
they are masses of moisture, absorbing heat from the 
sun’s rays before it reaches the earth. 

While a da...» climate is enervating in hot weather 
and biting in cold weather, nevertheless, a moderately 
moist atmosphere in the temperate warmth of the liv- 
ing rooms adds to comfort and works for economy 
The ai~ of heated rooms is nearly always 


and health. 
too dry. 

In dry air the evaporation from skin, throat and 
lungs is increased. Illustration of this is the fact 
that woodwork and furniture usually swell when ex- 
posed to the natural summer atmosphere, while they 
shrink and crack in heated rooms in winter. 

It is advisable to keep a bowl or open jar or two of 
fresh water in each heated room, giving the air a 
chance to absorb moisture from them rather than from 
the body and the furniture. Practically all present- 
day types of warm air heaters are supplied with means 
for supplying moisture to the air of the rooms which 
they heat. 





+> 
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ECONOMY IS BECOMING IMPERATIVE. 


The time now has come when economy not only is 
compulsory in some lines, but should become uni- 
versal. War times should and must bring a revision 
of ideas of what are necessities. Of course the peo- 
ple must be well and wholesomely fed, comfortably 
housed and warmly clad, if they are to retain their 
morale and physical stamina. But that is about all 
that is absolutely necessary, especially when they real- 
ize that their sacrifice is to be but temporary and is 
to help bring victory that will make the world a better 
place for all mankind. 


- 
o> 





Join the army behind the Army—be a war saver. 


August 31, i918. 


VERTICAL CONSTRUCTION IS GOOD. 


The American Boiler Plate Warm Air Heater, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, and made by 
the American Furnace Company of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, is built on vertical lines. It is said that air can 
be heated only by conduction, that is, by direct con- 
tact with hot surfaces. Heated air rises in straight cur- 
rents and in its ascent keeps in direct contact with the 
entire surface of the heater, when built on vertical 
lines, as is this heater. An important feature of this 
warm air heater is the cold air chute which delivers 
the air supply under the dust box. This distributes the 
air over the heater enabling the heater to warm a large 
volume of air to a mild temperature. It is claimed 
that air protects a heater as water protects a boiler. 
Consequently this feature has the advantage of pre- 
serving the heater. The grates in this heater are trian- 
gular and hollow in the center and in order that they 


American Boiler Plate Warm Air Heater, Made by the American 
Furnace Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


may not warp, either side can be turned to the fire. 
The ashes may be removed around the sides without 
waisting coal through the center, as is sometimes the 
case, because the bars work separately. For further 
information, dealers should address the American Fur- 
nace Company, 2725-27-29-31 Morgan Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
~o-- 


RIGID ECONOMY IS NECESSARY. 


While the increased production of the United 
States renders it possible to relax some of the restric- 
tions which have borne with peculiar hardship upon al! 
our peoples, yet it is absolutely necessary that rigi¢ 
economy and elimination of waste in the consumption 
and handling of all foodstuffs, as well as increased 
production, should be maintained throughout the 
European allied countries and in North America. 
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HEATER EMBODIES MANY DISTINCTIVE 
AND DESIRABLE QUALITIES. 


There are numerous noteworthy features in the 
XXth Century Warm Air Heater, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, and made by the XXth Cen- 
tury Heating and Ventilating Company of Akron, 
Ohio. There is the firepot, which is claimed to be in- 
destructible, and built on an exclusive patent that gives 
a free circulation of air at all times and preserves the 
firepot. 

The automatic damper, which opens the direct draft 
flue, economizes heat with the least possible labor. 
The heat is prevented from passing into the cellar 
and being wasted by a double casing with a patent air- 
space between. This heater embodies the improved 
drop front gate which renders it simple to clean. The 
entire grate is The fuel in this 
heater is burned around the outer edge and towards 
the center with perfect combustion, which gives a 
The self-cleaning radiator is 


sasily removed. 


great deal of heat. 





XXth Century Warm Air Heater Made by The XXth Century 
Heating and Ventilating Company of Akron, Ohio. 


made of corrugated cast iron, with no clogging, burn- 
ing out, or trouble from revertible flues. The patent 
wrought casing rings are said to be non-breakable 
and form a perfect fit, which makes suction of dust 
practically impossible. For further particulars deal- 
ers should write to The XXth Century Heating and 
Ventilating Company, Akron, Ohio. 


TYPE IS FIRST IN DISPLAY VALUE. 





The advertising man often fails to analyze the ways 
and means by which he attempts to get results. Not 
always does he analyze the results that he hopes to get. 
He takes it for granted that the advertising text which 
he evolves should be strengthened and made more 
forcible by illustration or display. He attempts to do 
pictorially what he could in many instances make more 
effective by the right use of type. 
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EXTRA LARGE ASHPIT MAKES HEATER A 
SANITARY ONE. 


The accompanying illustration shows the Beaver 
Warm Air Heater made by the Danville Stove and 
Range Company of Danville, Pennsylvania, which em- 
bodies many important features in its construction. It 
is known that a small ashpit is hard to clean out thor- 
oughly and that the grate is liable to burn out very 
frequently because 
it is unable to hold 
Con- 









much ashes. 
sequently the ash- 
pit in this heater 


the Danville Stove and 
Pennsylvania. 


Made by 
Range Company of Danville, 


Beaver Warm Air Heater, 


is made extra large. The casings are made in such 
proportion to the diameter of the firepot as to induce 
a rapid circulation of warm air and yet allow no air 
that is not thoroughly heated to pass into rooms above. 
The dust flue extends from the back of the ashpit to 
the smoke outlet, thus insuring a strong draft to carry 
off dust when shaking the grate. The feed door has a 
perforated lining, and through the register air is ad- 
mitted, which lighting, consumes the gas. The firepot 
is made up of two equal parts having flanges on each 
Thus the upper and lower sections can expand and 
contract during the heating and cooling process inde- 
pendently of each other. [irepots are usually worn 
out by this constant changing and they do not last 
unless due allowance is made for the expansion and 
The flanges keep the firepot from getting 
Further in- 


contraction. 
red hot, thus adding to the durability. 
formation can be obtained by addressing the Danville 
Stove and Manufacturing Company, Danville, Penn- 


sylvania. 


cer 


SOUNDS A CALL TO DUTY. 


Listen to the call of duty and patriotism, and econo 


mize! Do your utmost in every way to win the war 
by increased production, by decreased consumption, 


and by lending to the Government. Let the nonessen 


tials go; make sacrifices! How little and unimportant 
they are compared with the great purpose they help_ 
attain! How well worth making they will appear when 


our troops come home victorious—victorious by their 


the unselfish, 


own courage and ability, backed by 
whole-hearted support of their Nation. 


_— *o- 


When you buy War Savings Stamps you do not 


vive—you receive. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





— 





FOR TAPERING ELLIPTICAL 
FAN. 


PATTERNS 


By O. W. Korue. 
The correspondent sends in a part working drawing 
for a fan according to side elevation and the two oval 


half can be developed separately as in diagram “A” 
while those of the lower end, as at “B.” The idea is 
to pick the length of line as 1-2 and set it on the base 
line as 1-2 in diagram “A.” From each point erect a 
line equal to those in section, as 2-2 is made equal to 
212 in diagram and 1-1 of the half section where bot- 
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Patterns for Tapering Elliptical Fan. 


half sections. From the drawing, the top line seems to 
be on a horizontal level while the bottom line is on a 
slant. Of course it does not matter which is which 
whether the top inclines or the bottom. The lower end 
has also a greater incline than the larger end which is 
more straight. Owing to these changes in design, tri- 
angulation would have to be employed. If both ends 
were of the same pitch, then the pattern could be de- 
veloped by the sweep method. The ovals, as the half 
section for top and bottom can be developed the same 
as a person would draw an oval by anyone of a dozen 
methods. It is best to divide the end arcs into smaller 
divisions to insure greater accuracy. When the ovals 
are treated, lines are drawn into the base line of side 
elevation. Join these points as 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-5, etc., 
into side elevation. 

To avoid confusion the true lengths for the large 


tom is transferred as I-1 in diagram. Then the line 
1-2 would be the true slant length for that line in ele- 
vation. Next pick line 2-3 and set over on the hori- 
zontal line from point 2, and mark a point. From this 
point erect a line making it equal to 3-3 of section for 
bottom. Then 2-3 will be the true length for this line. 
Next pick 3-4 from elevation and step it over on the 
base line of diagram from point 3. We mark a point 
and erect a line equal to 4-4 of half section for top. 
Then 3-4 is a true length. Repeat in this way and 
pick line 4-5 in elevation and set it over as in dia- 
gram “A.” This completes the true lengths for the 
larger end of fan. It is understood this process is 
continued until points 10-11 have been established. 
The same process is repeated for the side “B” of 
side elevation, establishing the diagram of true lengt!is 
“B.” Observe these points are numbered as 
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2-3'-4'-5’-6’, etc. In this way we distinguish them 
from confusion. The reason for starting with line 1-2 
will say that it is more convenient and better to follow 
up, unless a person wishes to start from one end and 
work toward the other end. In such cases the points 
could be numbered accordingly. It will be observed 
that in picking the elevation lines and using them as a 
base line and by using the section line for top and 
bottom as the altitudes the one line being longer than 
the other gives us the slant, which is a true surface 
line. This method being considerable quicker than if 
the plan method were used. 

To set out the pattern draw any line as 1-2 making 
it equal to true length 1-2 of diagram “A.” Set a pair 
of dividers to equal the curve 2-4 in top section and 
strike the top arc 4 from point 2. Readjust compass 
and pick the curve 1-3 from the bottom section and 
using point 1 as center strike arcs as at 3. Then pick 
true length 2-3 from diagram and using point 2 as 
center, cross arcs in point 3. Next pick line 3-4 from 
diagram and using the new point 3 as center, cross 
arcs in point 4. Then pick the curved line 4-6 from top 
section and using 4 in pattern as center strike arcs as 
at 6. Repeat and pick arc 3-5 from bottom section 
and using 3 in pattern as center strike arcs as at 5. 
Now pick true length line 4-5 and using 4 in pattern 
as center, cross arcs in point 5. Repeat and cross arc 
6 with true length 5-6. In this way continue working 
from one point to another until points 11-12 are estab- 
lished. When this is done then repeat this process for 
the smaller end using the true lengths “B” and those 
arcs to correspond in the half section. In this way 
points 11’-12’ are established, which finishes the half 
pattern. All seams for wire edge, etc., must be al- 
lowed extra. 


+o 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS WISCONSIN SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS ANNOUNCES 
MEETING. 


The Board of Directors of the Master Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Wisconsin announces an 
important meeting to be held at 4 o’clock Wednesday 
afternoon, September 4, 1918, at the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange, 456 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. In sending out the notice for the meeting, 
Paul L. Biersach, secretary of the organization, states 
that some very important matters confronting the 
State Association will come up for consideration. He 
urges a full attendance in order that the opinions and 
action may be as representative as possible. 

~o- 


JOINS OFFICERS’ TRAINING CAMP. 


The high average of enlistments which has obtained 
among the employes of the Stark Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, is well maintained in all branches 
of the national service. The latest notable example 
in this regard is that of B. A. Epperson, who for ten 
years represented the Stark Rolling Mill Company in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and the Southern States. He 


has completed arrangements to join the Central Of- 
ficers’ Training Camp at Camp Gordon, Georgia, Sep- 
tember rst. 


His numerous friends rejoice at the news 
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and predict dire things for the Huns with whom he 
will come into contact. 


IS AVAILABLE FOR ESSENTIAL USES. 


In order to co-operate with the Government in its 
task of winning the war, the Stark Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, declares its readiness to supply 
Toncan Metal only for those uses which have been 


pronounced essential. This company is the only one 
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Round Corrugated Conductor Pipe Made of Toncan Metal, a 
Product of Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio. 


which makes Toncan Metal. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a round, corrugated conductor pipe 
which is made of this metal. 

It requires four weeks to make a Toncan Metal 
sheet. Some metal sheets can be made within a week. 
In making this metal every detail is watched carefully. 
To begin with, the iron ore for the metal is carefully 
selected, not from any one mine, but from mines all 
As 


the material goes through some of the processes which 


over the country. Only high grade ore is used. 
make it ready for service, it is given special scientific 
treatment. Special furnaces and appliances are used 
in making the metal, and special crews of men make 
it—men who have had many years of experience in 
the making of sheet metal. 

Analyses are made at different stages of production 
to insure material which is up to the established stand 
ard of quality. The company states that thousands of 
tons of metal sheets are thrown out annually by the 
inspectors because they do not meet with its established 
standard. The result is that the finished product is as 
free from defects of any nature as it is possible for 
such a product to be. 

Those who are desirous of obtaining Toncan Metal 
for essential purposes should write to the Stark Rolling 
Mill Company, Canton, Ohio, regarding their require- 
ments. 


*e- 


ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS RESULTS. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RecorpD: 
Please take out the advertisement 


It surely did the business 


which you in 


serted for me for a safe. 
and brought most satisfactory results. 
Yours truly, 
|. 1. Beprorp, 


Sheet Metal Works. 
Bridgeport, Illinois, August 26, 1918. 


“>: 


CONDEMNS A FORM OF GRUMBLING. 


Let the grumbler think of the boys who are giving 
all for their country, who are enduring cheerfully the 


| _and then look at 


sum of all hardships and danget 
complains of being de 


himself in the mirror when he 


prived of the second Spoor a ugar for his coffee. 


One look should be enoug! 
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EXPERT DISCOURSES ON PRELIMINARY 


TRAINING OF APPRENTICES. 


The question of the pre-vocational training of tech- 
nical apprentices is engaging the attention of business 
men in all the Allied countries. One of the most help- 
ful discussions of the problem is that by James Wil- 
liam Buckham, Headmaster of the Atkinson Road 
Junior Day Technical School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
England, who declares in Domestic Engineering that 
one of the most difficult traits of character to develop 
in boys is to think honestly about their work and be- 
yond it. “Some boys already possess at least the first 
part,” he says, “when they come to me at the age of 
twelve. They think honestly about every task set 
them, and they tackle every task with honest thought, 
with the result that their advancement is most marked. 
But the majority of lads require a lot of training to 
realize that the best way fo prepare for the job just 
ahead is to work a little bit harder than,any body 
else at the job you are busy with. The development 
of this principle of thinking beyond your job always 
acts as a magnificent stimulant to ambition. Brain 
power is just as essential in the workshop as horse- 
power. 

‘When I use this term | refer to the fact that one 
of the common weaknesses of the English workman 
has been that he has failed to realize that al! the time 
he spends in the workshop is his employer's, and not 
his own. If he fails to use that time to the utmost of 
his ability he is dishonest, in every sense of the word. 
lf he simply works without any thought of the rate 
at which he is working, he is dishonest. 

“Lads must be taught to realize that industry has 
no high position for the man who takes two hours top 
do a job which he could do quite as well in one. Such 
a man will never be asked to do big things. 


“In many respects it has been a catastrophe to Eng- 
lish industry that the day and spirit of the craftsman 
have ceased to exist, for ever since that time there has 
been a big falling off in the standard of work done 
by man, and as a natural result the machine itself has 


had to be appealed to for perfection. 

“In my visits to certain industrial works in connec- 
tion with my efforts to secure a live co-operation be- 
tween employers and the school I have been forced to 
the conclusion that in some cases the machine is 
actually a greater thinking unit than the man working 
it. 

“In many respects I fear our educational methods 
have been to blame for this. There has always been a 
false idea abroad that ‘anything was good enough to 

‘learn on.’ This applied to practical work, produces a 
fatal effect upon the lad’s character. It is no good 
asking a boy to produce perfect work if the tools and 
material which you give him are of such a nature that 
even an experienced workman could not produce per- 
fect work with them. 

“If we wish to raise industry to the pinnacle on 
which it should stand, we must aim at developing the 
idea in the lads as early a. possible that nothing short 
of perfection is satisfactory. 

“The development of the co-operative faculty espe- 
cially with regard to knowledge and operations is a 
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power most essential in the workshop. The lad should 
realize that whatever task he is busy with may require 
the co-operative effort and use of several sections of 
his knowledge and ability. His effort must be like 
an octopus possessing several limbs always searching 
for possessed knowledge which can be utilized in the 
task at hand. 

“In the broader sense the lad must learn that in 
order to carry certain operations to a state of comple- 
tion, he must co-operate in his effort and ability with 
others, and work in true communal spirit with a will- 
ing cheerfulness. 

“| am afraid that | must simply mention the remain- 
ing characteristics, namely: 

“Fiuency of Thought and Concentrated Application. 

“The power rapidly to focus all conscious effort and 
ability on a task is a tremendous possession. 

“Cheerful Optimism and Pertinacity. 

“This is seriously lacking in the risjng, and | might 
almost as truly say the risen, generation. Far too 
many workmen approach their job with a grumble, 
with the result that the job lacks perfection. 

“Economy. 

“I refer to both material and effort under this head. 
I referred above to the workman being dishonest in 
the use of his employer’s time. It is just as dishon- 
est for him to fail to realize that he must exercise 
economy in the use of the material provided by his 
employer. 

“Intrepidity and Fearlessness to Accept Responsi- 
bility. 

“I might enlarge greatly on this characteristic. We 
are very loath to scrap a machine or method which has 
served us well in the past. It is, however, often very 
beneficial and necessary to be bold enough to do so. 

“Profiting by Experience and Observation. 

“Concentration Combined with Sustained E ffort. 

“Adaptation to Circumstances. 

“Physical Fitness. 

“Just as development of the character of the boy is 
essential to the true adaptation of knowledge acquired, 
so a healthy body is necessary to produce a healthy 
character. This must be secured by means of games, 
exercises, etc., which all tend to develop the sporting, 
give-and-take spirit. 

“Finally, I should like to say a word or two on the 
attitude of employers towards the Prevocational 
School. There are happily very pronounced signs of 
a growing sympathy in thisedirection. Employers are 
realizing that the boy, who comes to them at fourteen 
years of age, but who cannot be saddled with any 
mechanical responsibility until he attains the age of 
apprenticeship at sixteen, spends those two years too 
often on the downward grade as regards development 
of both knowledge and character, with the result that 
his desire for advancement afterwards is either stunted 


" or entirely negligible. These schools are all out to help 


the employers to eliminate this dormant stage, and | 
feel that the employers will do everything possible to 
assist us in our work in school. 

“There is naturally a tendency to localize technical 
education. We are a parochial nation and [| feel that 
we are inclined so to’ draft the curriculum of any tech- 
nical school that it may train apprentices suitable only 
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for the industries of the locality in which the school is. 
situated. This does not in my estimation tend to 
produce national technical efficiency. Let us so direct 
the studies of the lads that they will take an inferest 
in the industries of the nation, yes, even of the world 
as a whole. I have tried rather an interesting experi- 
ment in this direction during the past six months. I 
sent a circular letter stating the above views to several 
of the most important engineering firms in England, 
Scotland, and America, and asked them to help me in 
this direction by sending drawings, photographs, mod- 
els, etc., to illustrate their particular branches of indus- 
try. I have been delighted with the results. In no case 
have I met with refusal, and in many cases the firms 
have gone out of their way to send me models, etc. 
These signs are indicative of the sympathetic view that 
employers take, and urge us on to still greater develop- 
ments in the school itself.” 
sctiajoarsialelsiiiiain . 


FORMING ROLL HAS AUTOMATIC HINGE 
FOR REMOVING FORMED SHEETS. 


The principal feature of the double geared form- 
ing roll, shown herewith, is its automatic hinge for re- 
The hinge is counterbalanced 


moving formed sheets. 


and when 
raises the top roll au- 
tomatically, and low- 
the bottom feed 
roll at the opposite 
end, which permits the 


opened 


ers 





operator to remove the 
Double Geared Forming Roll, Made atte 
by Bertsch and Company, very 
Cambridge City, Indiana. 


formed _ sheets 
quickly, from one posi- 
tion at the machine. When the hinge is closed the 
feed rolls return to their proper positions automatic- 
This machine is, therefore, self-opening, self- 
It can be changed very 


ally. 
closing, and self-adjusting. 
quickly to operate single geared for rapid work, if 
desired, when forming light sheets. 

The illustration also shows a quick adjusting de- 
vice for the rear roll, consisting of sprocket wheels 
and a chain, which permits adjusting both ends at the 
same time, or either end independently, as desired. 
The lower front feed roll is provided for a vertical 
adjustment for sheets of different thicknesses. It is 
not necessary to adjust the bottom roll, except when 
changing the work from light to heavy sheets. This 
machine is the initial type with the feed rolls geared, 
and the rear roll adjusted in incline ways of about 
The rolls are forged steel and the 
A through 


forty-five degrees. 
frame and gears of strong semi-steel. 
crank shaft is provided, to operate from either end. 
This machine is provided with plain or friction pulleys 
for reverse motion, as desired. Those who wish to 
obtain particulars regarding this machine or any of the 
other devices made by these manufacturers should ad- 
dress a request to Bertsch and Company, Cambridge 
City, Indiana. 


~~ 
-eoo 





The time has passed when a man can look at his 
business in a small way. This is an era for doing 
things in a large way and taking a broad outlook on all 
things. 
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WAR SAVINGS HELP GOVERNMENT. 

The War Savings campaign offers the best and 
surest way to force economy. If we put our money, 
regularly and methodically, into these handy Govern- 
ment securities, we cannot be spending it for some- 
thing which we might find it possible to do without. 
We are not only lending the funds necessary to the 
winning of the war, but are taking away the compe- 
tition with the Government for materials and supplies. 

-eoo 


TIN PLATE SERVES WAR PURPOSES. 


It would have been an egregious blunder from the 
viewpoint of peace times, asserts the Iron Age, if the 
American tinplate industry had not been established, 
but the blunder would have been many times more in- 
jurious in this period of war. The American tin- 
plate industry, grown until it far outstrips the parent 
Welsh industry in size, is helping out by supplying 
many countries hitherto supplied by the mills in 
Wales; and while the Welsh industry is, by force of 
war conditions, operating at a much lower rate than 
normal, the American industry is breaking records in 
tonnage. Last year's output was 20 per cent above 
the previous record, and this year’s tonnage promises 
to eclipse that of last year by between 5 and 
In itself the industry is capable of doing still 


10 per 
cent, 
more, but it was badly handicapped as to making a 
new record this year by the traffic blockade of last 
January and lebruary. 

It was not until the Spanish-American War, 20 
years ago, that the value of tin plate in war was rec- 
ognized. Canned food then proved its usefulness in 
the training camp and in the field, although Cuba was 
but a short distance from our shores. In the present 
war tin plate is vastly more useful, for it permits the 
convenient transportation of food to great distances. 
lt does much more than that, for it conserves a vast 
quantity of food that otherwise would not be pro- 
duced or could not be saved. 

A very large increase in the supply for canning of 
its perishable food is provided by the double influenee 
of the greatly increased capacity of the past two years 
and the diversion of much tin plate, at least during the 
summer, from the less essential uses to this thoroughly 
essential one of preserving food. While 
sufficient quantity of tin plate on hand, owing to delay 


there is a 


in supplying the can manufacturers, there may be a 
temporary shortage of empty tin cans in a few sec 
tions. Undoubtedly more food could be canned than 
will be, but the neck of the bottle is not the supply of 
tin plate for making cans, but the supply of food for 


putting into them. 
*- 


A GOOD SALESMAN AVOIDS BOASTING. 


Often it is injudicious for a salesman to appear to 
know too much. It is to his advantage to have the 
buyer satisfied with himself, as a preliminary to his be 
coming satisfied with the goods which he is about to 
purchase. The customer is generally concihated by a 
certain amount of deference paid to his opinion, either 
about the articles he is buying or concerning any other 
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subject which may happen to come up on the occa- 
sion. He, therefore, should not be antagonized by 
any arrogant rebuttal of his opinions when respect- 
fully expressed. It is a great folly for the salesman 
to get inte an argument with him, even though he is 


sure that the customer is wrong. 
oo 


ASSETS THAT THE KEYSTONE HANDLE 
OUTLASTS THE BOILER. 





A low grade manufactured article is in the long run 
more expensive than one of high quality. The initial 
cost of the poorer device may be less than that of the 


better one. However, this is more than overbalanced 





by the _ service 
rendered by the 
! latter. This ap- 


| plies in the case 
' of boiler handles. 
A poorly made 





handle does not 

last long, and 

causes a_ great 

Keystone Boiler Handle, Number 40, le 
Made by Berger Brothers Company, deal of trouble 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. and inconveni- 


ence. One good handle will last longer than several 
poor ones, and consequently is less expensive, even 
though the first cost may be greater. 

For this reason it is well for those who are anxious 
to obtain good boiler handles to investigate the mer- 
its of the Keystone Boiler Handles, one type of which 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. These han- 
dles are made by the Berger Brothers Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The manufacturers state 
that these handles will outlast any boiler, no matter 
how good it may be. The clips of the handles are 
made from heavy sheet steel, brightly tinned, best qual- 
ity, and finest finish. They are also cupped for the 
shoulder of the wood, and have countersunk holes so 
that, when the heavy rivets are upset and drawn tight, 
the woods can not become loose. The handle shown 
herewith is medium heavy, is intended for oval boilers, 
and is hooked. Samples of these boiler handles are 
free to all tinware manufacturers who write to the 
Berger Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
“*e- 


PREPARE FOR COMFORTABLE FUTURE. 





When we purchase War Savings Stamps we are lay- 
ing aside money which will be due in a few years, 
after the war is over and nermal prices have returned, 
which will enable us to enjoy, when enjoyment is 
legitimate, more of the good things of life than we 
have ever enjoyed before. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








Fireplace Furnishings. 
From V. P. Philippi and Company, 32 Southern Express 
Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Kindly advise who makes baskets, grates, etc. 

Ans.—Fred J. Meyers Manufacturing Company, 
Beckett Street, Hamilton, Ohio; and Stover Manufac- 
turing and Engine Company, Freeport, Illinois. 
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Columbian Heating Company. 
From J. A. Battin Stove Supply Company, 1641 Lawrence 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Plgase tell us what became of the Columbian Heat- 
ing Company, formerly of Chicago. 

Ans.—They have been out of business for some 
time, but some of their patterns can be obtained from 
the Kamo Manufacturing Company, of Kokomo, In- 
diana. 

Wooden Guns. 
From the Mead Hardware Company, Morganville, Kansas. 

We would like to know who manufactures wooden 
guns for State Guard drill work. 

Ans.—These are made by the Oak Park Woodwork 
Manufacturing Company, 1038 Lake Street, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

Stove Hollowware. 
From V. P. Philippi and Company, 32 Southern Express 
Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Will you please let us know who manufactures stove 
hollowware ? 

Ans.—Birmingham Stove and Range Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Glascock Stove and Manufac- 
turing Company, Greensboro, North Carolina; and 
Phillips and Buttorff Manufacturing Company, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Blacksmith Journal. 
From John J. Prohovich, 8017 Ridgeland Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. , 

Please let me know of a blacksmith journal. 

Ans.—American Blacksmith, 326 West Madison 
Street, Chicago; Blacksmith and Wheelwright, 71 
Murray Street, New York City; and Horseshoers’ 
Journal, Detroit, Michigan. 

_ R 


ITEMS. 


The Vaile and Young Sheet & Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland, will construct a one- 
story, 125x750 foot plant addition. 

The Acme Ventilator Corporation, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 by Fred Hertach, Francis G. Fay and John 
H. Devine. 

Captain W. L. McCleary of the ordnance depart- 
ment of the army, formerly with the Whitaker-Gless- 
ner Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, has been awarded a 
major’s commission. Major McCleary represents the 
war department in the steel division of the War In- 
dustries Board. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Crown Ventilator Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
with a capital stock of $25,000. The Company will 
manufacture sheet metal products. The following are 
the incorporators: Paul H. Durant, Herman F. Fred- 
erick, and R. E. Pfeil. 

The Phillips Sheet and Tin Plate Company of Weir- 
ton, West Virginia, has changed its name to the Weir- 
ton Steel Company, with no change in the ownership 
or personnel. It has also made application for author- 
ity to increase its capital stock from $5,500,000 to 
$30,000,000. The Company recently purchased a large 
acreage near its plant at Weirton and this will be used 
in the proposed expansion of the works. 
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1,273,809. Wire Clamp. Frank E. Beazell, Speers, Pa. 
Filed Mar. 2, 1917. 

1,273,840. Camp Stove. Willard O. Fassett, .Alderpoint, 
Cal. Filed Mar. 23, 1918. 


1,273,842. Safety Razor. Oswald T. Fleury, Boston, Mass. 
Filed Dec. 18, 1917. 

1,273,899. Wire Stretcher. 
Mo.. assignor of one-half to Eugene H. Bennett, Sedalia, Mo 
Filed Oct. 25, 1916. 

1,273,937. Door Check. Josiah Scott, Toledo, Ohio. Filed 
June 30, 1916. 


Charles H. Logan, Sedalia, 


1,273,958. Lock. Henry G. Voight, New Britain, Conn., 
assignor to Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn. Filed 
Jan. 26, 1916. 

1,273,980. Wire Cutting Attachment. John Zukowski, 
Detroit, Mich. Filed Apr. 8, 1918. 

1,273,989. Wrench. Alexander C. Beadle, Calumet, 1a. 


Filed June 15, 1915. 
1,273,997. Metal Head for Barrels or Kegs. 
Brainard, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Mar. 8, 1916. 


James W. 


1,274,008. Cork Extractor. Ralph Conwell, Big Piney, 
Wyo. Filed Apr. 19, 1918. 
1,274,021. Domestic Churn. Charles W. Ebeling, Elm 


Grove, W. Va., assignor of one-half to Harrison W. Rogers, 
New York, N. Y., and one-half to George E. House, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Filed Mar. 9, 1918. 

1,274,096. Door Latch. 
Nov. 26, 1917. 


William Smith, Reading, Pa. Filed 


1,274,131. Milk Pail. Louise E. Alexander, Southport, 
N. Y. Filed June 21, 1917. 
1,274,139. Razor. Osroe A. Clark, Newark, N. J. Filed 


Oct. 26, 1916. 
1,274,142. Attachment for Tea and Coffee Pots. Frederick 
T. Conley, Boston, Mass. Filed July 9, 1917. 
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1,274,181. Filed 


Apr. 23, 1915. 


Lock. Louis Meyers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1,274,187. Tongs. 
Filed Mar. 8, 1918. 


August P. Nelson, Oberon, N. D 


1,274,229. Jar Lifter. John Edward Aldridge, Hunting 
ton, W. Va. Filed Jan. 15, 1918. 

1,274,234. Means for Applying Fasteners. William A 
Jernard, New Haven, Conn., assignor to The William Scholl 
horn Company, New Haven, Conn. Filed May 26, 1915. 

1,274,236. Clothes Pin. Christian Bodri, New York, N. Y., 
assignor of one-half to Henry J. Kahrs, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Apr. 6, 1918. 

1,274,260. 
Kiled 
1917. 

1,274,268. Cover for Firearms. 
ark, Ohio. Filed Nov. 6, 1917. 


1,274,276. Anthoni Kaslaitis, New Haven, 


Jaltimore, Md. 
Dec. 24, 


Angus R. Gross, 


No. 155,576 


Blow Torch 


Mar. 17, 1917, Serial Renewed 


Carl S 


Hermann, New 


Fuel Igniter 


Conn. Filed Mar. 21, 1918. 

1,274,280. Clothes Pin. John P. Koob, Sunapee, N. H 
Filed Sept. 11, 1917. 

1,274,284. Clothes Drier Frank Kraviecz, Hartford, 
Conn. Filed Apr. 11, 1918. 

1,274,286. Clothes Pin. Edward Kutin, Harrah, Okla 
Filed Mar. 5, 1918. 

1,274,288. Knife. Halsey M. Larter Newark, N. J., as 


signor to Larter & Sons, Newark, N. J., a firm composed of 






Frederick H. Larter, Harry C. Larter, and Halsey M. Larter 
Filed Oct. 22, 1915. 

1,274,291. Ruler Charle l{. Little, East Cleveland 
Ohio. Filed Oct. 5, 1911 

1,274,313. Lock. Charles Edgar Northrop, Dayton, Ohio 
Filed Feb. 15, 1918. 

1,274,344. Unbreakable Cloth iat Clarence Elmer 
Staub, Mascoutah, Ill. Filed | 191 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








DISSATISFACTION IS BEING SHOWN IN 
SECTIONS OF STEEL TRADE. 


In some sections of the steel trade there is more or 
less uneasiness regarding the effects of the war pro- 
gram on profits. There is also some dissatisfaction 
with the methods and purposes of the War Trade 
Board, as their methods have to do with winning the 
war. The common complaint is that there has been 
too much crying of wolf. Last week or the week be- 
fore there was a cry for steel for ships which was dis- 
covered to be without warrant by the War Industries 
Board. The board refused to grant the demand of 
the Shipping Board that the trade be required to ship 
70,000 tons of plate a week instead of 50,000, the pres- 
ent rate. Fifty thousand tons of plate it was shown, 
would build around 200,000 deadweight tons of ship- 
ping. The present supply therefore was shown to be 
more than adequate, since the building rate has not yet 
reached 500,000 tons a month. 

This week the railroad requirements take prece- 


dence. The deflation of the shipping demand threw 


the industry back to second place in the priorities’ 


schedule, and gave first place to the railroads. It is 
conceded that the railroads greatly need improvements, 
but in view of the inevitable reduction in the move- 
ment of freights which will result from the ban 
against non-essentials, there is some doubt about the 
urgency in the situation. Shippers were promised 
more than two weeks ago that there would be no rep- 
etition of the conditions in transportation which pre- 
vailed last winter. This assurance was believed to 
have been based on present equipment and equipment 
already ordered, and not on equipment to be ordered. 
If the railroads can pull through the winter, the trade 
believes they can pull through next summer, and is at 
a loss to account for the rush. 

Trade leaders who are looking forward to recon- 
struction believe all work not absolutely essential to 
the prosecution of the war should be left over to pro- 
vide work during the re-adjustment period, in case the 
expected trade boom fails to develop. Many believe 
the case of the railroads fits in this category, and are 
opposed to doing more on them than is necessary. 

The labor situation last week showed little change, 
but production has shown a slight improvement. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation is about to distribute 
orders for 122,000 tons of ship plates for shipment to 
Japan. About two months ago contracts for about 
200,000 tons of plates for Japan were released on old 
orders. 

STEEL. 

The announcement by the War Industries Board 
that the automobile industry would be allowed to fin- 
ish the year at one-quarter capacity was in line with 


what was expected in the steel trade. The only new 
phase was the promise of absolute curtailment at the 
end of the year, The trade had expected the com- 
promise basis to be continued for a longer term. The 
automobile industry will get little additional steel in 
any event. 

More curtailment all along the line is expected. The 
trade itself is suffering as much as any other industry 
as a result of the conservation plans recommended to 
meet the war needs of the country. Further restric- 
tions within the trade are in prospect, and some inter- 
ests which cannot adapt themselves to war needs may 
be shut out entirely. 

The War Industries Board authorizes the following: 

At a meeting of the War Industries Board, pre- 
sided over by Bernard M. Baruch, the chairman, and 
attended by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, the Fuel Adminis- 
trator; Carl Gray, representing the Railroad Adminis- 
tration; Felix Frankfurter, representing the Depart- 
ment of Labor; the war service committee of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, and other steel manufacturers 
and -Government officials, the whole question of the 
Government’s steel requirements was taken under re- 
view with a view to meeting every ounce of the actual 
demand, if that be possible. 

The largest of the Government's steel requirements 
is that of the railroads; next, that of shipbuilders; 
third, the War Department; and fourth, the Navy. 
The question of supplying these demands in such 
fashion that there need be no curtailment of the actual 
war requirement for steel was put squarely before the 
manufacturers and all others concerned in any other 
way with steel production. 

To accomplish this it was decided that there must 
be: 

First, greater conversion of mills to the production 
of steel that is required in the war program. 

Second, an increase in the coal supply, particularly 
by-products coal, available for mills engaged on Gov- 
ernment work. 

Third, shutting off further steel shipments to indus- 
tries other than those engaged in meeting war needs. 

Fourth, more rigorous conservation in the han- 
dling of steel in the mills. 

COPPER. 

Fewer orders for copper have been placed by do 
mestic consumers in the past week, following the 
great activity immediately resulting from the settle- 
ment of the selling price to govern shipments to No- 
vember Ist. Some consumers, however, have place: 
contracts for their prospective requirements in No- 
vember and December, at the price to be established 
at the next conference between the War Industries 
Soard and representatives of the copper producers. 

It is not surprising that the War Industries Board 
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should feel in a comfortable position in regard to the 
supply of refined copper available for Government 


needs during the current year. In fact, during the 
first seven months of the year, more refined copper 
has been available for domestic consumption than in 
any previous similar peried in the history of the in- 
dustry. 

It will be recalled that although refiners have not 
kept pace with the smelters in North and South 
America that the current refined output has averaged 
between 200,000,000 and 205,000,000 pounds a month 
and as exports have averaged less than 70,000,000 
pounds a month, there has been left between 130,000,- 
000 and 135,000,000 pounds a month to meet home 
needs. 

TIN. 

There is a good deal less tin in sight unsold than 
there was a short time ago and sellers are not as 
anxious as they were to follow the market down. The 
average reduction in price early in the week was % 
cent per pound although the foreign decline was 
equivalent to 7% cent per pound. The cheapest tin 
offering of 99 per cent quality is at 83.50 cents to 
84.00 cents per pound. Sellers are still disposed to hold 
Janca tin in different positions at 84.00 cents as they 
are unable to buy any abroad at any reasonable price. 

SOLDER. 

A further reduction of prices for bar solder has 
taken place in the Chicago market, representing a de- 
cents per pound. The prevailing quota- 
Warranted 50-50, per pound, 


cline of 1% 
tions are as follows: 
53% 


Plumbers’, per pound, 4434 cents. 


cents; Commercial 45-55, per pound, 49 cents; 


LEAD. 

The market is entirely in the hands of the produc- 
ers’ committee and only metal for essential war work 
is going at present into consumption at the established 
price of 7.75 cents East St. Louis. 

There is no change in the situation and the scarcity 
of supplies continues acute. The trouble is with pro- 
duction. The production for the first half of this year, 
not including antimonial lead, was only 266,874 tons, 
as against 563,000 tons for all 1917 and 370,000 tons 
for all 1916. 
Committee are being closely adhered to by the trade. 

The demand at present far exceeds the supply and 
it seems that something must be done to increase the 
It is reported, however, that it is almost 


The new regulations issued by the Lead 


production. 
impossible to secure labor even for the present output, 
and the quality of labor obtainable is lamentably poor. 

Dealers have no lead and are unable to get it as all 
sales made go from producer to consumer and, for the 
most part, these transactions are to supply the Gov- 
ernment. 


SPELTER. 

The War Industries Board authorizes the follow- 
ing : 

The President has approved an agreement made be- 

tween the producers of sheet and plate zinc and the 


price-fixing committee of the War Industries Board 
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(after investigations by this committee in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Trade Commission as to the cost 
of production), that the maximum base price of 14 
cents per pound f. o. b. plant for plate zinc and 15 
cents per pound f. o. b. plant for sheet zinc, shall be 
continued on deliveries from September 1, 1918, to 
January 1, 1919, subject to the usual trade discounts 
and extras or differentials that were in effect Febru- 
13, 1918. 
effective on all contracts executed between February 


ary These discounts and extras shall be 


13, 1918, to January 1, 1919. Sheet zine shall be con- 
sidered as including all gauges of one-eighth inch 
thickness and less and plate zine as including all 
gauges thicker. 

The conditions are as formerly: First, that the pro- 
ducers of plate and sheet zinc will not reduce the 
wages now being paid; second, they will sell to the 
Allies, to the public, and to the Government at the 
same price; third, that they will take the necessary 
measures, under the direction of the War Industries 
Board, in the distribution of plate and sheet zinc to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of speculators, 
who might increase the price to the public ; and fourth, 
that they pledge themselves to exert every effort neces- 
sary to keep up the production of plate and sheet zinc 
so as to insure an adequate supply as long as the war 
lasts. 


SHEETS. 
Demand for all grades of sheets is on the upward 
Jobbers are ex- 


trend and is far from being satisfied. 
tremely anxious to replenish their stocks but on ac- 
count of reduced production, sheet-makers are finding 
it hard to meet the demands of the jobbing trade. 


TIN PLATE. 
The tin plate market is quiet. No developmet.ts 
worth recording have taken place during the week. 
As in other essential metals, war necessities dominate 
the distribution of the output. Dealers ex-store New 
York are quoting tin plate firm at the basis of $7.90 


per 100 pounds of Bessemer steel. 


OLD METALS. 
Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
Old steel 
steel springs, 


may be considered nominal, are as follows: 
axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; 
$30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.36; Number 1 


cast iron, $29.00 to $2.50, all net tons. Prices for 


non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
copper, 20 cents; light brass, 11/4 cents; lead, 6% 


cents; zinc, 5% cents; cast aluminum, 24 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

Indications are that old orders on the books of the 
pig iron makers will not be considered in the alloca- 
tions of future business by the government authori- 
ties. This can only mean that the furnaces which re 
cently accepted business for next year w ill be forced to 
take their quota of the orders to come and will have 
which did not accept fu- 


the same standing as others 
Naturally, such action will delay de- 


liveries on the contracts booked by 


ture business. 


many furnaces. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
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PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 lbs., base No. 28....... 





METALS. LEAD. | AUGERS. 
etnies 00 Borin eer eapnbeRete ns 
errr per 100 Ibs.$11 00 
PIG IRON er per 100 Ibs. 11 25) Hollow. 
OS ae $32 00 B i dndmeeiaecl doz. 
Northern Fdy., No. e- 33 00 TIN oon, tis “alesis fo $3 
Southern Fdy., No. 2 a cians Nominal 
ig —_— Charcoal. . 37 25-37 4 SE sccsndiaccaneesdans Nominal 
Phesecseneieosee Post Hole. 
Digest, Ste. 7 ae $n. $12 hg 
wan's Post Hole and Well... Nets 
“a HARDWARE. Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in...perdoz. 10 25 
Ship. 
ic seus raid aoiaiiemiah eau oe = ADZES. Bood’s. with or without screw.. 15% 
MaVccce coor cccece Carpenters’. ne. © 
ix 14x20 20 80 
Ixx 14220 POURED « so ccccsccescscosnces 158% 
IXXXX LS wr 0 Vaiibigund wheres adie = 4 Coopers’. AWLS. 
BLO. se eeesesersces a ae 15% | Brad. 
IX i ciedecccedeut . 37 40 ‘te’ 
EE neiepanaan: SE Serreeenrosensescnss 15%| "No. 3 Handled.,..... per doz. $0 50 
SL. cncpecnacas 44 30 | Railroad. No. 1050 Handled. . 
BREE BID vic cscccccccses PEE Rs eaicnacesntdecensiad 20% | Shouldered, assorted 5B. ‘. se 
Patent asst'ds ito 4.7 * gs 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. — 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $18 50 | C4PS, Percussion—per 1,000. Harness. 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 18 80 ¥. L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... 32% SEPP COP OT sen 1 05 
Cokes, 214 lbs... .... OM ME Mn oc ccecccsscacacceswes 32% | Petest.............. “100 
Cokes, 270 Ibs.... ... IX 20x28 2175| Musket...............00000. 32% 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder.....32%| Shouldered.......... mis 1 60 
RE Gare per 100 Ibs. $5 52 “ae Few eet, agg | TAMER oo+ecco reeves , 7s 
ue : : Sccesecweeees toed sed = 3 oe Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
ean oT | ill cy cegeeamciaaemaata were — 
Winchester: No. Is os ha * 435 
Smokeless Repeater Grade..... 32% No. oad Mies aoe “< °" 1 95 

ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK.| Smokeless Leader Grade....... 32% 

No. Pe rt Sd ee per 100 Ibs. $6 32 EE PEE. ccd cccevcessuss 32% 

No. Dievsunns .per 100 lbs. 6 37 

NS is scnnandend per 100 lbs. 6 42 U. M. C. AXES 

No. 3. RMR EE)” per 100 lbs. 6 47 yom Club... . 62. seer eeeeee 3340 Boys’ Handled. 

i nctaitaia den per 100 be. 6 52) Mev Clubs scsccccccscscesss132%| Ningare..ccccsseees 925 
Gun Wads—per 1000 | Broad. 

GALVANIZED. Winchester 7-8 gauge......... $2 25| Plumbs, West, Pat............ List 
eee per 100 lbs. $7 02 16 9-10 gauge........ 1 94 sas Oh CR cc cancunee $53 00 
He. 10-99. ..ccceess per 100 lbs. 7 17 ** -'11-28 gauge....... 1 63 “  Firemen's ( f) a19 a 
He 98-98... .-cccse per 100 lbs, 7 32 Pow ‘DaPont’s Spo Sport! Le alee - 

WO Bbc vcsesesases per 100 lbs. 7 47, 5) egs.... 590 
ES véecntecuns per 100 lbs. 7 62 _ = kegs.... 3 10]. ’ 
SE REED per 100 lbs. 7 77| DuPont's Canisters, es tenes * —_ ——— - a 
ss - Mec eee arren Silver Steel.......... 
NO. 50... cccccccces per 100 lbs. 8 27 “ “ ee. 22| Warren Blue Finished........ 15 00 
ye Smokeless ms. = 4 Matchless Red Pole......... 14 00 
" egs..... 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. oe os —_- | = 
-kegs.. 
No. Meksacidnenawd per 100 lbs. $7 82 “i - canisters 1 00 Single Bitted (without handles). 
toa: oe ania ial per 100lbs. 7 87 a. &R. Orange, Extra Sporting Warren Silver Steel......... 13 50 
err per 100lbs. 7 92 Dh cschdvadesesneees 11 25 Warren Blue Finished....... 12 50 
SE See per 100 lbs, 8 oa L. & ¥. Orange, Extra Sporting rm Matchless Red Pole......... 11 50 
~&R, Orange, Extra Sporting 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. | $heg.....ccccccccccce 3 10| Double Bitted (without handles). 
Per 100 Ibs, L- &R. Orange, Extra Sporting Warren’s Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 


$7 27 Ib. camisters......c0e. 56 
, L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 

- 732 4-lb. canisters......... 32 
- 737 L, &R. Orange, Extra Sporting 

. 7 42 4-lb. canisters......... 22 
. 7 52 Hercules ‘‘E. C." and “‘Infallible”’ 

SO can Grums.......cee- 43 50 
Hercules“ E.C.,"" kegs........ 22 00 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"’ $-kegs....... 11 25 
Hercules ‘‘Infallible,"" 25 can 

Ct tec cek ened eae ene 22 00 


$11 85 Hercules ~tatetite,” * 10 can 
drum: 9 


re 


Hercules “E.C."" }-kegs. . 








5 75 
Hercules “E.C." and “Infallible” ; 












EE ee er doz. 17 50 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
are the base prices. 
an » My lbs. advance 25c. 
Ibs. advance 50c. 


BALANCES, SPRING. 


BEATERS. 
Carpet. 
No. 17 Tinned S 


No. 10 Preston....... eeeeee 


eeeeeenee 


2 10 
No. . Heavy hotel tinned: 2 10 
No. -< 2a 


No. is = pat  . ee ae 
No 18 ©“ = — «ss © 












Hand. 
8 G 10 12 
Per doz. .$8 00 900 1000 1275 
Moulders’. 
SPU 0 dcdsecececs Per doz. 15 00 
BELLS. 
Call, 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Cow. 
I cnc cnenueduaan 60 
SEE s 8 6kccneee ee oe 
Door. Per doz 
New Departure Automatic $7 50 
iY otary. 
-in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
-in. Old Bell,fancy. 7 00 
3 -in. Nick eee Bell.... 5 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 
Hand 
Hand Bells, polished a cocceclll 
its stccensyeesbee 3a 
| eS 10 
iace eaeeatiaal ara ail gis oekaki deaberaiel 15 
Silver Chime.......... ccocccell 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School. steel ulloys. . .30% 
Farm, lbs... 40 75 100 
acssaed $2 25 3 Xo 400 5 50 
BEVELS, TEE 
Stanley's, rosewood handle, new 
hast ddcehiteavtsbastveceen Nete 
Stanley's iron handie..... escent Nets 
BINDING, OILCLOTH 
ED vinvgnncioensauweneemnil - 60 
a - cndecimmnceeece oe 40&10 
Brass, plated............000. 60&10% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
enning’s Pattern 
ares and 
ET Es co cccescecece 
ee 
Russell Jenning’s 
Clark's xpansive.. = 
Steer’s * Small list, 
o “ Large 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee) 


4 = 3 Ibs. advance 75Sc. CD. o6iccdesenéeeeeccseseses 
Countersink. 

No. 18 Wheeler's... .-per doz. $1 80 
BAGS, gg oe No. 20 ae _ 2 40 
Pounds 25 | American Snailhead.. = 3 
Per 1,000, .1$5.00 6 $0 750 9 00 “ —_— * os tn 
Mahew’s Filat...... net 1 00 

oe Snail o 1 


Rasssll Jonalngs..<<cccocccceeSO% 








Warranted, 50-50........ per ib. 53hc eR peace OD IE, 6s nc 0enssescencesceeseun 
Commercial, 45-55...... 49 ¢ Hercules W. A. .30Cal. Rifle, Gimlet. 
Plumbers’.............+« 4440 POE... OF aessees: ORE Standard Double Cut.......... 25% 
— —" BARS, CROW. German Pattern. ....per, doz. $0 75 
SPELTER. Hercules | Sharpshooter Rifle , as | Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 —" napa ae. 80 
RRR ctssatininteicnniinceiions 10c' Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 eee ae 
|Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
SHEET ZINC. canisters......... occcee 5 BASKETS. Reamer. 
lothes. enning’s Square..... pid 2 50 
NG, icinccnscscvas $20 00 ANVILS. . f “ 2 00 
ress s+ -Pel ™) Trenton, 70 to 80lbs......9%cperlb.| Small Willow........ doz. 10 00 Square..... 
Less than Cask lots. .$20 50 to $21 00 Brenton. 70 to 80 tbe......94eperlb.| Smet Meow errr perfom ti s0| American Octagon... ‘{ 1°75 
ASBESTOS eee oeecccces = 13 50 
CaSree, Board and Paper, up to HV. .17c%e- Ib, | Galvanized Steel. 4 bu. Ibu. 14$ bu —_ ry 75 
Copper sheet, base......... ocvcecdl® Thicker. ..18c perlb. Per doz.......$8 00 $1150 15 00 toe “ 1 25 
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